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THE THREE BROTHERS. 
A NOVEL. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, AUTHOR OF “ THE CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD,” 
“THE BROWNINGS,” ETC. 





CHAPTER XIV.—A VISIT HOME. 


Ir was on a beautiful afternoon, in one of the last days of May, 
that Ben Renton went back to his father’s house. When he left it, he 
had not the slightest intention of separating himself so completely 
from his home and his family ; and yet, when he thought of it, he did 
not see what else he could have done. To go back now, when a defi- 
nite beginning had been made in his career, and there was something 
decided upon—something to tell them of—was natural; but to have 
gone when his whole heart was full of Millicent Tracy, and no object 
beyond seeing her occupied his thoughts, would have been simply im- 
possible. He felt that now, though he had not seen it at the time, 
and, feeling it, asked himself, with a flush of shame, how he could 
have ever hoped that she could love him—a man whose sole proof of 
his love was that he made himself useless for her sake! He was but 
on the threshold of Armida’s garden, and already he blushed to think 
that he could have lingered there so long. But it was Armida’s gar- 
den without the Armida. It was not by her will that he had lingered. 
The moment he had opened his heart to her, had she not urged him 
forth to the brighter daylight and more wholesome life? Yes; so 
Ben thought she had done—he forgot exactly how; that it was to 
supply her wants that he had been roused out of his dream, and that 
afterward downright destitution had threatened him—and then 
But it was all so recent, that it was obscure to him, except that he 
had woke up and found his feet standing on firm earth again, after he 
had poured forth his story into her ear. For which poor Ben’s heart 
poured forth litanies of thanksgiving to his Lady of Succor. He 
was awakened, but he was not undeceived. 

In a county so richly wooded as Bosks, it is difficult to say which 
is more lovely, September or May. It was on a day of the St. Mar- 
tin’s summer that he had left Renton, when the great, rich, lavish trees 
were but beginning to carry here and there a faint, fiery mark of Au- 
tumn’s “ burning finger.” Now, they were all in their spring green, 
so new, so fresh, so silken in this year’s garments, that it seemed im- 
possible any autumn could ever change the soft, glossy texture of the 
young leaves. It was the last day’s leisure he might have, except on 
the sea, forever so long; and every thing tempted him to enjoy it. 
He went as far as Cookesley by the railway only, and then got a boat 
and went up the stream for the short remaining distance. The Ren- 
ton woods were renowned—indeed, uncomfortably so—parties going 
from far and near to visit them, and litter the leafy corners with signs 
of picnics. “I can’t say as they'll let you land, sir,” said the man 
from whom Ben hired his boat. “The old lady’s there forever, and 
shuts herself up and spoils our trade.” Before he could take any 
notice of this speech, or do more than feel a natural amazement to 
find himself so soon a stranger in his own country, another boatman 
thrust aside the new-comer, who had not recognized the young master. 
“Task your pardon, sir; it’s a new man I’ve got,” said the owner of 
the boat. “He don’t know no better, sir, and it’s long since we seen 
any o’ you gentlemen on the river. It do look a change.” 

“ What, not even my brother?” said Ben; and somehow it was a 
kind of comfort to his mind that Laurie had not been there. 

“Mr, Frank do come by times,” said the boatman ; “ but things is 
changed since last summer, when you gentlemen was allays about, you 
and your friends.” 

“ Yes, Tom, things are changed,” said Ben, as he pushed off from 
the bank. But somehow he did not feel so cast down about that 
change as he had been. Even the sight of the silvery, quiet river, 
which had not altered, and the trees drooping over it, every branch of 
which he seemed to know; and the bank that swelled into soft cliffs 
and wooded heights, as a sudden turn brought him within sight of 
Renton, did not bring up, as he had feared it would, any bitter sense 
of injury and misfortune to his mind. Instead of being the heir and 
proprietor of all this, he was but Ben Renton, assistant to a railway 
man, going engineering without knowing how, away to the other end 
of the world. He said so to himself, and still, somehow, he did not 
feel bitter, which was curious. On the contrary, a soft sense of well- 








being stole over him. The river was as beautiful as ever, though he 
had no territorial rights over it—the woods rustled as scftly in the 
sweet air of the spring; the sky was so bright above him, and hope, 
and energy, and resolution, so strong in his breast. And Millicent! 
He had not known there was such a creature when he had last been 
there—reason enough to take away all the bitterness from his sensa- 
tions now. Yet it was strange to see the house exactly as it used to 
be—the outer blinds dropped over Mrs. Renton’s windows, her flow- 
ers arranged in their old order, her very sofa placed below the trees, 
as if she had been there a moment before. The only change Ben 
could see was in his mother’s crape-covered dress, and the dead white 
of the cap which surrounded her pretty, faded face. That was an im- 


- provement, though she did not think so; but it was the only visible 


sign of all the great events that had occurred at the Manor within this 
eventful year. 

“Oh, Ben, I thought I had lost you!” cried his mother. “I 
thought you were gone, too, like your father,” and clasped her arms 
round her boy, and wept on his shoulder. That was all the reproach 
she made to him. And Ben, as was natural, fell immediately into 
self-accusation. But in his heart he felt that it would have been im- 
possible. He could not have kept coming and going to this familiar 
place while his mind was full of Millicent Tracy, and of nothing else 
in the world. It could not have been. He would have been driven to 
some violent step—he knew not what—had he come home in the 
midst of that time of enchantment. The contrast would have killed 
him, or made him desperate. It would have dispersed the rosy 
mists, and brought him back to sober day. Now that the spell was 
broken, he recognized, so far, its nature. And yet it was the magic 
of this spell which brought him home with a clear brow and unembit- 
tered heart, and defended him against all the suggestions of discon- 
tent. There was nothing of the injured man in his look, no conscious- 
ness of misfortune or downfall. Perhaps Mrs. Renton would not have 
been quick enough to see this; but there were another pair of eyes 
looking on—fairly bright ones, though not like Millicent’s—which 
took it in at a glance, and wondered and thought of Ben more highly 
than he deserved. Mary Westbury had been with her godmother all 
the winter through, giving many a thought to her cousins, to whom 
she had been as a sister, and saying many a prayer in her heart for 
poor Ben, the most hardly treated of all, whose wound was so deep 
that he had not the fortitude to come home. Mary had been seized 
with a pang of fear when she saw her cousin, without any warning of 
his approach, come in, as of old times, by the window which opened 
on the garden. She expected to see him with a gloomy face, “ feeling 
it” so deeply as to make everybody else miserable. But, on the con- 
trary, Ben’s countenance was unclouded, and his demeanor that of a 
man satisfied with his own position. Mary’s heart gave a little jump, 
and then settled into a pleasant glow of friendly warmth and soft 
agitation. After all, what a noble fellow he was! How fine it was 
of him to take to the change so kindly, and bear no malice! She left 
the mother and son by themselves at first, as soon as she could do it 
without ostentation, and went out, being excited, and walked about by 
herself in a very pleasant flutter of spirits. She was fond of Laurie, 
as everybody was, poor fellow !—but Ben !—Ben was different ; and 
how noble of him to come home with that easy look, that uncon- 
strained smile! Poor Mary made out a whole little romance as she came 
and went—an innocent, ingenuous creature, with summer in her face 
and in her heart—under the silken greenness of the lime-trees. No doubt 
he must have had a hard fight to subdue himself at first—not an easy, 
facile temper like Laurie—not a boy like Frank—but a man with set- 
tled plans of his own, and strong feelings, and an almost stern char- 
acter. He had kept away until he had overcome himself; he had 
fought it out all alone, struggling with his dragon, until at last he had 
been able to set his foot upon him ; and then the victor had come with 
a smile on his face to see his mother. Such was Mary’s fancy, know- 
ing no better; and if she had vaguely admired, vaguely dreamed of 
her splendid cousin—the special hero of this drama—before, think 
with what a sudden thrill of enthusiasm, of dangerous approbation 
and applause, she regarded him now ! 

“ They must have had their first talk out, and perhaps he wil! want 
something,” Mary said to herself after a while, and was turning to go 
in, when Ben met her, coming to look for her, he said. It was Mrs. 
Renton’s time for her sleep, and he had settled her pillows for her, and 
Mary was to have holiday for once. 

“ We are to leave her alone for an hour,” said Ben; “and, Mary, 
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you must tell me all about her. You have been doing our duty while 
we have been—pleasing ourselves. I have behaved like a brute to my 
poor mother.” 

“ Oh, no,” said Mary; “ we have never thought so. You are not 
like—the rest of us. I always understood how it was. You were 
waiting till you could come as you ought—as you are. I could not 
write to you, Ben. I thought, perhaps, it was better you should not 
hear from any of us; but I felt how it was.” 

This little speech, which came out of Mary’s very heart, and was 
founded upon utter conviction, struck Ben with the wildest perplexity. 
Could she know how he had in reality spent his time? Could she be 
mocking him? But a glance at her face made that idea impossible. 
Mary believed in him somehow, though he did not even guess why. It 
gave him a little uncomfortable thrill of self-consciousness ; and, what 
was still more strange, it gave him just a momentary amusement ; but, 
on the whole, perhaps its effect was encouraging, and set him at his 
ease with his new companion. 

“T have behaved like a brute,” he said again, “ though you, with 
your kind heart, make excuses for me; but, after all, it has been a 
little hard. A man cannot be twisted out of his socket and set into 
another without feeling it, Mary; though I do not dwell upon that 
now.” 

“ Oh, I know!” cried Mary, with all her heart; “and there has 
never been a day that I have not thought of you, Ben; but you 
have overcome it nobly,” the girl cried in her enthusiasm, with tears 
in her eyes. Dear little, soft, foolish creature!—what did she 
mean ? 

“ Put on your hat, and come down with me to the river,” said Ben. 
“My mother says you have no variety, nor even air. And she is to be 
left by herself till dinner. Come, and I will row you up to the Swan’s 
Nest. Do you remember ?” 

“Do I remember!” cried Mary, rushing into the house for her 
hat. Her heart beat as it had never beat before in its life. Ben to 
recollect the old story of the Swan’s Nest! It was natural that 
Laurie, her own playfellow, should think of all those childish follies— 
but Ben! She came rushing out again, putting on her hat as she 
came, not to keep the prince waiting. If poor Mary had but known 
the use that had been made of her name, six months before, in Guild- 
ford Street, or why it was that her lordly cousin was so gracious to her 
now ! 

But, meanwhile, they went very pleasantly together down the 
winding road under the trees to the river. Both of them, in their 
different ways, had that enthusiasm for the beauty of their home which 
is common to well-educated young Engiish people not fine enough to 
be blasés. Mary—to whom it was a delight at any time to approach 
the beautiful river near which she had been born, by this winding 
woodland road, shaded by those great trees under which her mother 
and her mother’s mother had watched it gliding past—was this day 
rapt in a tender content which gave additional beauty to every thing 
around. There were splendor in the grass and glory in the flowers 
wherever she set her foot on that day of days; and, when the hum- 
blest things were thus enhanced, what was it to float forth on the 
blessed river, all encompassed by summer light, and the sweetest 
sounds and sights of Nature! Even to Ben, preoccupied as he was, 
there was a pleasure in her gentle company, in the familiar home- 
look of every thing, that penetrated his heart in spite of himself. 
The sense of life had risen strongly in him after his voluntary banish- 
ment, The unusual exercise, the soft gliding of the water round his 
boat, the glimmer and murmur of the stream, and Mary’s pleasant 
face—not beautiful, like the other face he was thinking of—her soft 
talk and tremulous, gentle laughter, her happiness and ingenuous con- 
fidence—all soothed and consoled him. It would have been rapture 
with that other ; now, it was not rapture, but a certain soft content. 
A good girl, so kind to his mother, like a sister to them all—a dear 
little sweet-voiced, bright-faced creature—Ben would have defended 
her against all the world ; pitched into the river, without a moment’s 
hesitation, any man who harmed her so much as by a thought—looked 
at her with a certain affectionate observation and loving-kindness. 
Poor Mary! and yet with his heart full of that other—possessed by 
the enchantress all the time. 

“You are looking a little pale,” he said, with that frank, affec- 
tionate interest in her; “but you must not let my mother keep you 
too much with her. She does not mean to be selfish, poor dear. 
You must run out and see your friends, Mary, and get your roses back.” 





“He cares for my roses, then,” said mistaken Mary to herseif, with 
a flush of shy pleasure which restored them to her cheeks. But—“ In- 
deed, I am quite well, Ben; and I like to be with godmamma. How 
strange you should tell me she is not selfish—I who know her so well!” 
—was what she said. 

“Perhaps better than I do,” said Ben. “I think women know 
each other best,” and he stopped short, with sudden gravity, and per- 
haps just a lingering doubt of what Mary’s opinion might be of an- 
other. He meant to ask her ; but somehow he was embarrassed about 
it. It could wait for another time, at least till they had finished their 
row. And they began to talk of family matters—the familiar talk, 
which is so pleasant in its mild interest—how old Sargent was having 
it all his own way with the garden ; how Willis, the butler, was tyran- 
nical to the ladies; the little mots of the house, and its opinions 
upon things in general, And then they reached the Swan’s Nest, 
which Mary had made a child’s romance about once, like little Lelia 
in Mrs. Browning’s poem, The two knew every water-lily and every 
flag, and the separate droop of every willow-branch at that fairy 
nook. 

“T did not think you would have remembered,” Mary said in her 
shy delight. And they turned, and floated down again, with the oars 
laid silent in the boat, and the sweet water plashing softly with a quiver 
and ripple of sound and sunshine, so twined together that they seemed 
but one, about its tiny bows. Even Ben was hushed, and charmed, 
and softened, by the exquisite tender stillness and brightness. Fancy 
what poor Mary must have been, shut up so long in Mrs. Renton’s 
shaded room, with this one day of delight thus dropped unawares into 
her life ! 

They had reached the bank again, and were wandering slowly up 
the ascent toward the house, before the charm was broken. It was 
just as they turned and stood still by mutual consent—as everybody 
did who knew that view—to look down upon the river from between 
the two great beeches, which framed it in, and made an ideal picture | 
of the lovely reality. There was an opening below among the trees, 
and a silvery nook, with an island just appearing, a goodly bank oppo- 
site, with groups of sleek cattle, and in the distance Cookesley Church 
with its ivied tower. The view was always perfect just there—a little 
“bit” of Nature’s own composition, in which the trees, and cows, and 
the very swans, posed themselves by instinct, as the most exquisite 
art would have posed them. Many a time afterward, Mary Westbury 
looked at that scene, and felt again the sudden twang of the bowstring 
and the quiver of the arrow in her heart. That was the metaphor 
under which she represented it to herself. 

“You have never been out of Bosks, have you, Mary,” said her 
cousin—‘ you housekeeping girl? Why, you were educated close by 
here, were you not?” 

“What people call educated,” said Mary, with her soft, happy 
laugh. “I never learned any thing. It was at Thornycroft, not 
more than ten miles off. But it is so odd that you should remember, 
Ben.” 

“ Do you recollect a Miss Tracy there?” said Ben, with a slight 
breathlessness—the road was so steep, was that the cause ? 

“Miss Tracy? Ob, you mean Millicent. What! do you know 
her?” cried Mary, turning round upon him. He was taken by sur- 
prise, and perhaps his face betrayed him ; at all events, she grew pale 
in a moment, poor child! and leaned her arm against one of the beech- 
trees. That was the moment at which she often thought the string of 
the bow twanged and the arrow came home. 

“T have met her,” said Ben; “ that is, I have seen a good deal of 
her; and she seemed to be fond of you.” 

“ Millicent Tracy!” repeated Mary, with a little tremulous move- 
ment. “Oh, I don’t think she was fond of me.” 

“You do not seem, at least, to have been fond of her,” said Ben, 
with a little pique in his tone. 

“She was not in my set,” said Mary, plucking up a little spirit. 
“We were younger. She was so pretty—oh, so pretty!—vwe all 
thought there never was any one like her. Is she as pretty now?” 
Mary asked, with an attempt at interest; but there was not in her 
tone the mere curiosity and ardor for which she struggled in her 
words. 

“ She is not pretty at all—she is beautiful,” said Ben, his passion 
betraying itself in spite of him. And then they stood silent, look- 
ing down on the river, and for some minutes not another word was 
said. 
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It was Ben who was the first to speak. The man was angry, 
after the fashion of men, with the girl who, up to this moment, had 
been so sweetly ready to adopt what tone he pleased to give the con- 
versation. 

“T seem to have been unfortunate in my subject,” he said, turning 
abruptly to go on. “ Miss Tracy, I see, cannot have been a favorite 
among the girls at Thornycroft. She was too beautiful, I suppose.” 

“Indeed, no,” said Mary, with a little indignation, following him. 
“We were all very proud of her beauty. I don’t think we thought 
of beauty. We thought she was very pretty—oh, so pretty! No 
girl at Thornycroft was ever so nice-looking ; and nice, too,” she con- 
tinued with a hesitating attempt to please him. “I always did think 
that she was nice, too.” 

“That was very good of you,” Ben said, with a little scornful 
laugh ; but Mary was silent again, and grew frightened, and felt as if 
her heart would break. What was Millicent Tracy to him? his 
cousin thought. If this was all he had come home for, only to ask 
about such a girl as that !—not for his mother at all, nor for Mary, 
nor for the sake of home. The idea so disturbed her temper and pa- 
tience, that she had some difficulty in keeping the ready tears from 
falling ; and this, of course, was going a great deal too far, for it was 
not for the sole purpose of asking about Millicent that Ben had gone 
home. 

From that momenta cloud fell over the shining day—not in reality, 
for the sun shone as bright as ever—but upon the cousins, as they 
climbed the winding path. All its exquisite greenness and intervals 
of sunshine and shade—all the play of light and color about, the 
silvery gleam of the river, the soft, full verdure behind—were lost 
upon them. A jar had struck into the magical harmony of the sum- 
mer air. Mary, after the first moment, recovering herself from that 
pang of mortification and disappointment, began to struggle with her- 
self for something to say. What eould she say? Millicent had not 
been popular at Thornycroft. She had turned the heads of the 
* young masters, and being new to the delights of conquest, had en- 
couraged them to make fools of themselves, and scandalized the entire 
community. She had tempted the curate, who was the brother of 
Miss Thorny, the head of the establishment at Thornycroft, into a 
flirtation and broken his heart; and in consequence of this feat had 
left the school abruptly. “ Perhaps she was not so very much to 
blame,” Mary said ‘to herself as she went painfully along by Ben’s 
side, watching his averted face. ‘Men are such fools ”—uncon- 
sciously she repeated in her innocence that sentiment which was the 
fruit of Millicent’s experience—“ they will do any thing for beauty.” 
Probably it was their own doing. Could it be Millicent’s fault if 
they went crazy about her lovely face? Thus the good girl reasoned 
lierself into tolerance. She made a great many little feints to call 
Ben’s attention—cleared her throat, dropped her gloves, tried what 
she could by every innocent artifice which occurred to her to get him 
to resume the interrupted conversation—but Ben, with something of 
the brutality of a big brother mingling, as was inevitable, with his 
brotherly kindness, marched on and took no notice. She had to make 
a faltering beginning herself without any aid from him. 

“ Ben,” she said, “ you are not to think I did not like Millicent, or 
that she was not very nice. I dare say it was not her fault. Every- 
body 1 1ade a fuss about her wherever she went—she was so awfully 
pretty. I don’t think it could have been her fault.” 

“ Being pretty!” said Ben, with the sneer that women hate. 

“You know I did not mean that,” said Mary, injured. “I think 
it must have been the gentleman’s own doing. Mr. Thorny was very 
silly to think she would ever have had him. I am sure that must 
have been his foolishness. She so pretty and so clever, and he only 
a common curate, you know—just like other curates, nothing particu- 
lar about him. It must have been his own fault.” 

“T have not the advantage of knowing what you refer to,” said Ben, 
with the haughtiest assumption of indifference, though his temper had 
taken fire, and his pride was all in arms. A curate—a common curate 
to have been associated anyhow, by any means whatever, with Milli- 
cent! In his heart he was furious, though he managed to keep some 
outward calm. 

“Oh, it was nothing,” said Mary, faltering, and feeling that her 
attempt at making up had not been successful—“ only they said it 
was that that threw him into a consumption. But it was not her 
fault—it might have happened to any of us,” said Mary, with a sudden 
blush ; for had it not fallen to her lot, though she was no flirt and 





not even a beauty like Millicent, to inflict a passing wound without 
knowing it on a curate of her own? 

Then Ben laughed, but it was a very unpleasant laugh. ‘“ When a 
lady frowns, a man can but die,” he said. “ How could he do less ? 
I suppose that is what you mean?” 

“Oh, Ben!” cried Mary, with a hopeless appeal to his sense of 
justice. But he only shrugged his shoulders and began to whistle, 
and walked the rest of the way at such a pace that it was all she 
could do to keep up with him. Not another word did he say to her 
on the subject, nor did he pay any attention to her little faltering 
speeches. He whistled, which was very rude of him; and, after a 
while, Mary, who had a spirit of her own, grew indignant, and, if she 
did not whistle, did what was equivalent—she took up the air he 
was whistling, and sang it softly with a pretty little voice. “I did 
not know you had been fond of music, Ben,” she said, with a laugh ; 
but it cost her a good cry when she got into her own room. Ben, 
who was so superior, who had borne his trial so nobly, who was 
going to work like a hero—Ben, who had always been, more than she 
knew, her own ideal of man—to think that Millicent Tracy with her 
pretty face—‘ Why, even Laurie would have seen through her!” 
Mary said to herself, and wept with that poignant fruit of self-knowl- 
edge, which gives the chief bitterness to such a discovery—not self- 
esteem, but that indignant, sorrowful, honest insight which, on such a 
provocation, reveals one’s worth to one’s self in pain and not in 
vanity. “Having known me, to decline on a range of lower feelings 
and a poorer heart than mine!” Mary did not say this, any more 
than Ben had said of whose image his heart was full; but she felt it 
with a sharp mingling of pride and humiliation. “Not that it can be 
any thing to me,” she added aloud, to save her own credit, as it were, 
with herself; and put on her prettiest dress, and was very cheerful 
and amusing at dinner, when the mother was rather melancholy and 
had need of enlivenment. Ben’s spirits had flagged, partly with the 
shock his pride had received, and partly with the associations which 
began to creep over him. The dining-room, in which it was so 
strange to take his father’s place; the old servants, who were con- 
nected so completely with the old time; all the routine of the house, 
in which nothing was changed but one thing—affected the young 
man in spite of himself. He had been defrauded, as it were, out of 
his natural grief for his father; and now the mute eloquence of the 
vacant place seized upon him. So good a father up to the last mo- 
ment; so kind—even at the last moment filled with special compunc- 
tion for Ben—Mr. Renton’s son felt, almost for the first time, how 
much wisdom, and support, and guidance, how much tender affection 
and watchful care, were lost to him. When his mother, faltering, 
spoke, as to the boy she still felt him to be, of “ Your dear papa,” Ben 
fell back into the boy she thought him, and soft tears came into his 
eyes. Perhaps the sadness did him more good than his former mood 
of satisfaction ; but it somewhat defeated his cousin Mary, who meant 
to be gay, and prove to him that his enthusiasm for Millicent Tracy 
was nothing to her. On the contrary, the soft-hearted, sympathetic 
creature turned her pleasant eyes upon him, all shining with tears 
when his change of mood became visible, and forgave him his Milli- 
cent, and comforted herself that it was but a fancy ; and they were all 
very affectionate together, and somewhat pathetic, with that common 
grief behind them and the common pang of parting before them, for 
the rest of the night. 

Yet when Ben went to his room, he paused on his way at the great 
window on the staircase, from which all the noble gardens of the 
Manor, and the west wing, and the line of trees which overhung the 
river were visible, all ghostly and mysterious in the moonlight, and 
stood looking out with a sudden flutter at his heart. His thoughts were 
not of home, nor of the past. The question which suddenly flashed 
across his mind was, should he ever bring her here to be the mistress 
of it all? It was the first time he had ever allowed himself to specu- 
late upon the distant future at the end of his seven years’ probation. 
Mrs. Renton had gone to bed weeping, yet consoled by her son’s 
presence and sympathy; and Mary was taking herself to task, in her 
maiden retirement, for having been hard upon poor Ben; while Ben 
stood at the window looking out on the moonlight, forgetting the very 
existence of these two, and asking himself, with a thrill that ran 
through all his veins, should he ever bring her here? Mary’s hesitat- 
ing story, her faint praise, her deprecation of all intention to blame, 
even the curate—contemptible shadow !—angry as they had made him 
at the moment, had faded from his thoughts. He seemed to see her 
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in her stately beauty coming across the lordly lawn. How lovely she 
was! even the silly school-girls, unimpassioned feminine creatures, 
impervious to that influence, were compelled to acknowledge it. 
What if she might stand with him here by this very window, and look 
out on the moonlight some other night! 

This was how Ben Renton went out upon the world—in charity 
with his own people, even with his father who had been so hard 
upon him; and feeling after all that at five-and-twenty a man, even 
when disinherited, with work in his hands to occupy him, fresh air 
to breathe, and novel scenes to see, and energies to exercise in a big 
spacious world where there was room to do something, had no par- 
ticular occasion to quarrel with life or fate. The thread of material 
work, as soon as he got it into h's hands, had enabled him to trace 
his way out of all the morbid labyrinths of solitary musing. Aminda’s 
garden was left behind forever; but the witch who had enchanted 
him and possessed herself of his life, was so far from suffering by the 
change that she had developed in his imagination into a white angelic 
woman, worthy reward of all labor. Poor, foolish Ben! and yet it 
could not have been any thing but a high nature which emerged from 
that six months’ mist of self-inspection, bitterness, idleness, and in- 
sane passion, with at least a true sense of the realities of his position, 
and a true love in his heart. 

And thus equipped, he disappears from us for seven years into the 
vast and troubled world. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





A LEAF FROM THE DIARY OF PRINCESS 
SALM-SALM. 





F the attempts of the Emperor Maximilian to effect an escape, of 
which few details have reached the public, the diary of the 
princess contains the following: 

“T had long sought to convince the emperor of the necessity of 
treating with the commanding officers rather than with their subordi- 
nates, if he would effect an escape. One of these I had already won 
over, Colonel Villanueva, who was in command of the troops guarding 
the city. Villanueva took a deep interest in the fate of the emperor, 
and thought it would be a misfortune for the country if the govern- 
ment did not spare his life. For this reason he was ready to render 
us all the assistance in his power. He refused to accept money for 
himself, although he was poor and had to provide for dependent 
relations, and trusted to the emperor taking him to Europe and 
securing him some position there. 

“ Colonel Villaneuva told me, however, that he alone could do noth- 
ing ; that it was necessary to win over Colonel Palacios, who had im- 
mediate command of the prisons. 

“To this end I asked the emperor to deposit one hundred thou- 
sand dollars in gold with Messrs. Rubio, to be drawn as circumstances 
should require. Ready money, I told the emperor, I had learned by 
experience, was the first necessity if one would treat with Mexicans. 

“ He replied that money was the least of his cares, as Baron Mag- 
nus, together with the other ministers, had assured him that any sums 
he might require were at his disposal. 

“T now informed him that I had arranged every thing with Villa- 
nueva, who was to open his prison-doors, and provide an escort of a 
hundred men to conduct him to Cerro Gordo, and tiience to the coast. 

“The emperor approved the plan, but insisted that I, with Doctor 
Basch, should accompany him on horseback. He feared that he might 
be betrayed and murdered, and thought that the presence of a lady 
might serve as a protection. 

“T told him that I would undertake the negotiation with Colonel 
Palacios, who had charge of the convent guard, and was in the habit 
of spending the entire night walking up and down the hall before the 
mperor’s room, but that I could do nothing without money. 

“With horror the emperor now saw his position in its true light, 
and regretted bitterly that he had lost so much time, and had not 
sooner supplied himself with money. He had none at all, but said he 
would do his utmost to obtain what might be required. 

“ The next time I went to him I found him in despair. He found 
it impossible to obtain the money to bribe the colonel, but he offered 
me two bills of exchange, each for one hundred thousand dollars on 


me five thousand dollars by nine o’clock in the evening, at the latest, 
as it was imperative that I should have that amount to hand to Pala- 
cios for distribution among the soldiers, or to distribute among them 
myself. Up to that moment, I had made no overtures to Palacios. It 
was arranged between Villanueva and myself that I should leave the 
prison at eight o’clock, accompanied by Palacios, whom I should en- 
deavor to keep with me till ten o’clock. 

“ T was not lodged at that time in an hotel, but with Madame Pe- 
pita Vicentis, the widow of a gentleman of our party, who was killed 
during the siege. General Echegarry lodged in the same house. This 
old lady was extremely kind toward the imprisoned, and during the 
whole time provided for fifteen of them. 

“T remained with the emperor until eight o’clock, and had a long 
and interesting conversation with him. He confided to me his secret 
cares and fears, and talked of his plans for the future, should he 
return to Europe. He spoke most feelingly of his mother, for whom 
he gave me tender messages and other commissions, in case I alone 
should return to Vienna. This interview made me very sad, and I 
felt a fearful presentiment that I should never see him again. 

“Just before eight o’clock he handed me his seal ring. If I 
succeeded with Palacios, the colonel was to return the ring to him, 
that evening. I left him with a heavy heart and little hope, for I 
was about to undertake a very difficult task with very slender means 
—two pieces of paper of the value of which the person with whom I 
had to treat would probably be ignorant. 

“Colonel Palacios was an Indian, who could hardly read or 
write. He was, however, a brave soldier, had distinguished himself on 
more than one occasion, and had won the special confidence of his su- 
periors, who had made him a kind of provost-marshal, and intrusted 
him with all the executions. Hehad a young wife, who had recently 
presented him with their first child, which was the father’s idol. As 
he was poor, I hoped that the thought of securing independence for 
this child would incline him to accede to my proposal. 

“The colonel accompanied me home, and I asked him into the par. 
lor. I began immediately to speak of the emperor, in order to see how 
he stood affected, and if there was any room to hope for success, 

“He told me he had been one of his most bitter enemies, but 
since he had been so much about him, had seen how nobly he .had 
borne himself in his misfortunes, and since he had looked at his loyal, 
manly face, with its clear, blue eyes, that he felt for him the greatest 
compassion, if not love and admiration. 

“ After thus feeling my way for some fifteen or twenty minutes, I 
came, with a palpitating heart, to the matter. The moment upon 
which ali depended had arrived—the moment on which the life and 
death of a noble and good man, who had honored me with his 
friendship, and who was my sovereign. I said to the colonel I had a 
communication to make to him that was of the greatest moment to 
him as well as to myself and others; but before I proceeded he must 
give me, not only his word of honor as a soldier and a gentleman, but 
swear by all he held dear, that he would not betray me to any one, 
even should he refuse to entertain my proposal. 

“He gave me his word of honor, and swore, by the love he bore 
his wife and young child, to observe the most profound secrecy. 

, “I now told him I knew positively that the emperor had been sen 
tenced to death, and would certainly be shot unless he escaped, which 
he acknowledged he believed to be true. Then I gave him to under- 
stand that I had arranged with others every thing for his escape, if he 
for ten minutes would turn his back and close his eyes; that with- 
out his codperation w2 could do nothing, and that the life of the 
emperor was in his hands. The tragic urgency of the case induced 
me to speak without reserve. I said I knew he was poor, that he 
had a wife and child whose future in these uncertain times was very 
insecure; and that I could offer him an opportunity to assure their 
independence as well as his own for life. I here offered him one of 
the bills for one hundred thousand dollars, and promised to give him 
immediately five thousand dollars in coin for himself and his soldiers, 
I represented to him that what I proposed was not contrary.to his 
honor, as in no way could he do his country so great a service as in 
accepting. The execution of the emperor would arm the whole world 
against Mexico; if, however, he escaped, no European power would 
in future meddle with the domestic concerns of his country. I said 
much more, to all of which he listened attentively. It was very clear, 
from the expression of his face, that he was strongly tempted. 





the emperor and imperial family of Austria. He said he would send 





“ At last I was silent, and it was his turn to speak. He laid hig 
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hand on his heart, and assured me that he felt the deepest sympathy 
for Maximilian—that he believed it would be best for Mexico to let 
him escape, but that he could not decide so important a matter on the 
instant ; in any case, however, he could not accept the bill. He took 
it, nevertheless, into his hand, and looked at it with evident curiosity. 
The Indian could net probably comprehend that such a slip of paper, 
with half a dozen lines written on it, could secure a fortune for him- 
self and his young family. A purse of gold would have been a much 
more eloquent advocate. 

“ He handed the bill back to me, saying he could not accept it; 
that he would take the night to consider the matter, and let me know 
his decision in the morning. 

“T showed him the emperor’s ring, told him for what purpose it 
had been given me, and begged him to return it that night. He took 
it and put it on his finger, but, after reflecting for a few moments, he 
took it off, saying he could not accept it, and that he must have time 
for reflection. He then said a good deal about his honor, disgracing 
his wife and child, ete. 

“ * Well, colonel,’ said I, ‘I see you have not yet decided. Take 
time to consider, and remember your word of honor and your oath. 
You know that nothing can be done without you, and no good would 
come of your betraying me.’ 

“Colonel Villanueva, who was very anxious to know the result of 
the interview, came a little after nine o’clock, and was soon followed 
by Dr. Basch, but without the five thousand dollars. When Palacios 
had left, I told them that nothing could be done that night, but that I 
was not without hope. 

“Palacios seems to have considered my proposal until about mid- 
night, when he went to Escobedo and informed him of every thing. 

“The next morning, I arose to find the house guarded. Every one 
was allowed to enter, but no one could leave without being arrested. 
This was the fate of Dr. Basch, who came to me from the emperor 
with the following note : 

“* Querfraro, June 18, 1867. 

“* The two bills, for one hundred thousand dollars each, which I 
drew to-day for Colonels Palacios and Villanueva on the imperial fam- 
ily of Austria, are valid only on condition that I am rescued by the 
above-named colonels. MAXIMILIAN.’ 


“Two servants of the emperor came to me with a message that he 
wished to see me immediately. I already knew that Palacios had 
broken his word, and that Dr. Basch had been arrested. This infor- 
mation was conveyed in a note from an officer on Escobedo’s staff.” 


The princess, on account of the important part she had taken in 
this plan to save the life of Maximilian, was sent to San Luis Potosi 
asa prisoner. There she made another last effort to obtain the par- 
don of President Juarez for the condemned. She says : 

“ The last day before the execution had come; the next morning 
the emperor was to be shot. Although I had little hope, still I de- 
termined to make one more effort to move the heart of the man who 
alone had the power to prevent the terrible tragedy. The pale, 
melancholy face of him whose clear-blue eyes had inspired with com- 
passion even the Indian Palacios, was ever before me. 

“Tt was eight o’clock in the evening when I went to the president, 
who immediately received me. He was pale, and looked careworn. 
With trembling lips, I pleaded for the life of the emperor, or at least 
for a respite. He said he could not grant even a respite, that it would 
only prolong the emperor’s agony, and that he must die the next 
morning. 

“When I heard these terrible words, I was wild with grief. I 
trembled in every limb, and, sobbing, I fell on my knees, and pleaded 
with words that came warm from the heart. The president sought to 
raise me, but I clung to his knees, and would not rise till he had 
granted my prayer; I thought I must move him to compassion. I 
saw he was deeply moved ; he, as well as Sefior Iglesia, who was pres- 
ent, could not restrain his tears. He said to me, in a sad, tremulous 
tone: ‘It pains me, madam, to see you thus on your knees before me, 
but, if all the kings and queens of Europe were prostrate before me, I 
could not save his life. I do not take it; it is the law, the people de- 
mand it, not I. If I failed to do the will of the people, my life would 
be the penalty.’ 

“ Oh,’ I cried, in my despair, ‘if blood must flow, take my life, the 
life of a useless woman, and spare that of a man who may do so much 
good in another country !’ 





“ All was in vain. The president raised me to my feet, and again 
assured me that the life of my husband should be spared. He said 
he was very seriously compromised, and would certainly be condemned 
to death, but that, as I had gained his esteem and admiration by my 
efforts in behalf of Maximilian and my husband, he would grant my 
petition so far as he could. He would pardon my husband, and was 
grieved that he could do no more. I thanked him, and went. 

“Tn the anteroom, I found more than two hundred ladies of San 
Luis, who had come to plead for the lives of the three condemned men. 
They were admitted, but their prayers were of no more avail than 
mine, 

“Later, Madame Miramon came, leading her two children. The 
president could not refuse to see her. Sefior Iglesia told me it was a 
heart-rending scene to see this poor woman and her innocent little ones 
plead for the life of the husband and father. The president, he said, 
suffered terribly in these interviews to think that stern necessity com- 
pelled him to take the life of the noble Maximilian and his two ‘ broth- 
ers,’ but he could not do otherwise. 

“ Madame Miramon fainted and was carried out of the:room. 

“T could not close my eyes that night, some hours of which I 
passed in the church, with a number of ladies of our party, praying. 

“Tn the course of the morning, the telegraph announced the sad 
intelligence that the executions had taken place and—that all was 
over.” 





WOLF-HUNTING IN CHICAGO. 





MONG the most popular amusements of the founders of 
the “Garden City,” as the good people of Chicago are 
fond of calling the Northwestern metropolis, not yet twoscore 
years old, but containing upward of a quarter of a million of 
inhabitants, was wolf-hunting. The calf-pens of Squire Hea- 
cock at Bridgeport, and of Mark Beaubien at Hardscrabble, 
and other worthies of that ilk, were nightly robbed of their 
bleating inmates by the bloodthirsty prairie- wolves, whose 
howling could be heard any night in Chicago, thirty-five 
years ago. It was then little more than a frontier-post, with 
less than one thousand inhabitants, including the garrison then 
occupying Fort Dearborn. To avenge the wolfish deeds of 
blood, as well as to gratify their natural instincts, an unoflicial 
hunting-club was organized by Major John Green, the com- 
mandant of the post, Captain Baxley, and Doctor Maxwell, 
then of the army, together with Doctor Egan, a fine old Irish 
gentleman, who graduated at Trinity College, Dublin, and other 
choice spirits of the early day of Chicago. Many a hard day’s 
chase and exciting race was the result of the organization. In 
most cases, that venerable worthy, John Bates, was the avant- 
courrier. He knew each copse and brushwood and ravine where 
the long-legged rascals hid, and each sand-hill where they bur- 
rowed; and his sounding horn, if it did not call as many men 
as bold Roderick Dhu’s, was at least answered with as much 
alacrity. The horses felt the animation of the riders, and, with 
a little experience, almost surpassed the rider in love for the 
sport and eagerness in the pursuit. The instances of equine 
intelligence, which the habit of the sport developed, would al- 
most stagger the credulity of the gentlemen who now canter 
the groomed and gouty horses of Chicago liveries on Michigan 
and Wabash Avenues. But, for the edification of my readers, 
I will relate a single instance, which I heard from the late Doc- 
tor Egan, the astonished wight who was its apparent though 
not dissatisfied victim : ‘ 

I will premise that, in the winter of 1834-35, Charles Fenno 
Hoffman, now the inmate of an insane-asylum in Pennsylvania, 
visited Chicago on his way to Prairie du Chien, previous to 
writing his “ Winter in the West.” The “garrison” being 
then the centre of courteous hospitalities, an entertainment 
was given to the distinguished author by Major Green, the 
commanding officer, Captain Baxley, Captain Thompson, Lieu- 
tenant Kirby Smith, Doctor Maxwell, Doctor Egan, and a Mr. 
Daniels, of Detroit—they being the worthies that formed the 
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select little coterie, who munched their celery, sipped their 
wine, and perhaps played “brag,” or some other edifying 
game of cards, without which Mr. Hoffman could see very 
little peculiarly Western in the noctes sociales of Fort Dear- 
born. 

A wolf-hunt was determined upon by the worthies before 
mentioned, for the benefit of their New-York guest, and a day 
fixed. The morning came, and the sun shone as it only knows 
how to do in the clear blue sky of a Western day. The ground 
was covered with snow to the depth of perhaps eighteen 
inches, the thermometer being a few degrees above zero. The 
bugle of Bates sounded the reveille, and the party assembled 
at the appointed rendezvous. There was Major Green, with 
his iron-gray ; the surgeon, Maxwell, with his smiling, rotund 
face, and broad chest, astride his showy horse Emperor; Fenno 
Hoffman, though lame, was an excellent rider, and was pro- 
vided with Kercheval’s roan; and by his side rode our friend 
Egan, then in his prime, and as fine a specimen of a brilliant, 
warm-hearted Irish gentleman as could be met with, mounted 
on his blooded Kentucky racer—a perfect Don Fulano—expa- 
tiating on the mythology of Indian lore, like the Greeks of old 
about their deities, and waking up a Manitou from every 
bush, or a roaring red-skin from every covert, when suddenly, 
to the no small amusement of his New-York friend, the girth 
gave way, and the jovial doctor lay sprawling in the snow. 
After having fastened it safely—the others in the mean time 
trotting on in advance—Egan’s foot was raised, and almost in 
the stirrup, when the ominous horn of Bates proclaimed the 
started wolf. An Indian arrow was scarcely fleeter from the 
twanging bow than the doctor’s favorite “ Black Hawk” after 
the chase; and each party, like Egan’s noble animal, being 
bent on being in at the death, the unfortunate disciple of AZscu- 
lapius was left standing in the trackless prairie-snow, a lone 
and deserted witness of the exciting sport, in which he could 
have no part or participation. Alas for the fidelity of man or 
horse, when the pursuit of ambition, or the chase, comes be- 
tween either and his duty! Away, amid the clouds of 
snow from their horses’ hoofs, the dark figures fled—away! 
away ! 

Dear reader, imagine the doctor’s “‘ feelinks,” with a heavy 
fur-cap, a large Scotch-plaid cloak, purchased at Gordon S. 
Hubbard’s store (the first trader in Chicago), belted round his 
Brobdingnagian waist, buffalo overshoes, etc., etc., standing soli- 
tary and alone amid the snowy wastes of the Sahara-like prairie, 
the only object in view—and that miles distant—being the speck 
of timber at the head of the south branch of the Chicago River, 
sed longo intervallo! Iwill not affirm that the deserted doctor 
wished the wolf-hunting party to the deuce; but I can with safety 
say that he heartily wished himself anywhere else, at that par- 
ticular time, than where he was. Hisreflections were so bewil- 
dered, that, before he could determine upon any plan of escape 
toward civilization, he saw a dark speck, in advance of many oth- 
ers, dotting the horizon. He stood breathless, like a man at sea 
in sight of some helping sail; he would perhaps be seen and res- 
cued. Still nearer and nearer approached the distant objects, 
and at last the delighted doctor recognized, in advance of the 
approaching cavalcade, his own gallant steed, who soon after 
came neighing toward him, until at last a gentle trot brought 
him to his master’s person. His hand is on the bridle, his foot 
is in the stirrup, and away, like young Lochinvar, the happy 
Egan and his noble steed speed across the prairie, throwing 
snow in the faces of the pursuing host. Twenty-three wolves 
were shot, or trampled to death under the horses’ hoofs, that 
day, and no gentlemen’s heads were broken, nor was “ Black 
Hawk” the last or least in the fray. 

I trust none of my readers will accuse me of Minchausen- 
ism when I state that twenty-three wolves were “done to 
death,” as that number was often exceeded by similar parties 
in those days, and I have myself, within the past ten years, 
been one of a wolf-hunting party, at Dwight, in Central Mli- 











nois, when thirteen of the “varmints” bit the dust between 
daylight and dusk of a keen December day. 

When Hoffman -returned to the East, he more than once 
amused his New-York friends with descriptions of his wolf- 
hunt at Chicago, and, in later years, when telling the story, 
always added, as a pendant, the following little anecdote of 
Egan. The discerning mind of the doctor early saw that the 
geographical position of Chicago, and the richness of the sur- 
rounding country, must ultimately make it the great emporium 
of the Northwest; and at that day, as well as during later 
years, speculation in real estate derived an immense impetus 
through the enterprise of Doctor Egan, whose operations were 
of gigantic magnitude, many thousand acres of land having 
passed through his hands in buying and selling. As an illus- 
tration of the complete possession taken of his thoughts by 
land-speculations, Hoffman told the following story: 

During the last year that he practised medicine, he was 
leaving the house of a Chicago lady, for whom he had pre- 
scribed, when she said: “ Doctor, how am I to take the medi- 
cine ?””—“ Oh,” said Egan, in reply, “a quarter down, and the 
balance in one, two, and three years.” 


SUNDAY MORNING SCENE ON THE 
HUDSON. 





7 Eare all familiar with pleasant pictures of Sunday morn- 
ing scenes, which show us the green lanes of Old Eng- 
land, with flowering hedges, thatched cottages, distant spires, 
and groups of people wending their way afield. Our own 
church-going has rarely these picturesque features. It is either 
a prosaic walk along dusty roads, or a rapid drive in the home- 
ly farm-wagon. There is, it is true, some animation in the 
groups that throng the roads, and bright faces and gay toilets 
often light up the scene. But the peculiar charm of the English 
landscape—its aspect of soft repose and perfect calm—is wanted. 
Few persons, indeed, who have studied the beautiful Sunday- 
morning compositions of English painters, or who are familiar 
with the word-pictures of Grahame’s “Sabbath,” but have 
longed to enjoy the scenes they depict. In ourillustration on the 
next page, of a Sunday scene on the Hudson, the picture, we think, 
supplies every charm of the English sabbath, with picturesque 
attractions peculiarly its own. The scene is quite common in 
some portions of the river above the Highlands, where the resi- 
dents find it more convenient to row across the stream to an 
opposite church, than take a long drive to a place of wor- 
ship on their own side of the river. A traveller, ascending 
or descending the river on a Sunday morning, will be surprised 
and charmed in watching boats darting out of little coves, 
laden with pious devotees—family groups that include solemn 
age and bright-faced youth, all subdued by the sweet calm of 
the waters, the distant knolling of the bell, and the approach- 
ing duties; and these vessels, gliding one after another over the 
placid surface of the river, supply, with different accessories, 
every condition of picturesque beauty that he has so often noted 
in the pleasing conceptions of English artists. And he must be 
dull, indeed, if he can be insensible to the beauties of the pic- 
ture. “How still,” he will mutter, with Grahame, “the 
morning of the hallowed day!” and if ever he has been 
“knolled to church by holy bell,” he will recall all those sab- 
baths past in which he wended amid pious groups toward the 
village church, and mused upon those famous lines of Her- 
bert: 


**Oh day most calm and bright, 
The fruit of this, the next world’s bud, 
The indorsement of supreme delight, 
Writ by a Friend, and with His blood ; 
The couch of Time ; care’s balm and bay! 
The week were dark, but for thy light: 
Thy torch doth show the way.” 
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THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. 
A NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY.” 





CHAPTER XXIV.—IN WHICH TWO FRIENDS MEET AT BRISTOL 
AFTER A LONG SEPARATION. 


Or the election of Penrose it is unnecessary to give an account, as 
we are only concerned with its result, but some of the incidents of 
Alexander’s journey to Cornwall were of too much importance to be 
passed over in silence. 

Mr. Cosie’s house being within ten miles of the borough, Alexander 
dined and slept there on the night of his return; and now, for the 


first time since he was engaged in her service, he had an opportunity . 


of hearing Mrs. Rowley spoken of by people who knew her well and 
had been eye-witnesses of almost all her doings since she came over 
to England. Their evidence was tainted a little with partisanship, no 
doubt ; but no man could make the fair deduction for personal bias 
with more accuracy than Alexander, and, after making it in the pres- 
ent instance, there remained amply enough to convince him that he 
had judged Mrs. Rowley harshly. It was impossible to observe how 
enthusiastically she was loved by such a simple, worthy family as the 
Cosies without feeling that she was not the hard, overbearing woman 
he had suspected her to be; and he now entirely acquitted her of 
having behaved with unkindness to Mr. Upjohn, from whose own lips 
he had heard her praises sounded almost louder than by the household 
at the Meadows. With these altered sentiments, he now reproached 
himself for some points of his conduct toward the lady he had mis- 
judged, and particularly for the dash he had made at the borough 
with which she was connected, without even the courtesy of informing 
her of his intentions. It was rather he than she who marched 
straight to his objects without consideration for the feelings of 
other people, and he was gratified to hear from Mr. Upjohn that 
there was still a chance of his making her acquaintance on his return 
to town. 

At the Meadows it was as impossible to forget Mrs. Rowley as to 
forget yourself. Her name and praises turned up apropos of every 
thing and nothing. Mrs. Rowley thought this bread so good; Mrs. 
Rowley found such a chair so comfortable; Mrs. Rowley considered 
the view from this particular window the finest from the cottage. 

“ And to think,” said the gude-wife a dozen times over, “ that you 
have never onee seen her, Mr. Alexander, ever since she came to Eng- 
land. I’m quite ashamed of you, so I am, and you don’t deserve to 
be called the lady’s attorney any more.” 

“And you don’t deserve, sir, to be member for Penrose,” said 
Dorothy. 

“ Yes, but he does,” said Margery. 

“No, indeed, he doesn’t,” returned Dofothy, with her little push. 

What could Alexander do but promise to behave better, and not to 
be an hour in town without making amends. But before he took his 
leave, Mr. Cosie deemed it right to let him know what evil tongues 
had been whispering about touching his fair client and himself, as he 
had learned from Mr. Blackadder. The utter absurdity of such re- 
ports made Alexander laugh, but he was, at the same time, exceed- 
ingly angry on Mrs. Rowley’s account, and, from that moment, he 
took his measure of Mrs. Upjohn’s character, though he had but a 
faint idea of the lengths to which she was capable of going. Mr. 
Cosie’s information made him also relinquish his intention of visiting 
Mrs. Rowley, and as glad now, as he had before been sorry, that he 
had not seen her at all. 

From the Meadows he went to Bristol, where he had business which 
detained him for a day. One of his faculties was a power of retaining 
in his memory, after any lapse of years, the features of any one with 
whom he had once been ever so little acquainted. 

Walking the High Street, he observed a young man approaching 
him in a sort of rough clerical attire, the absence of the white neck- 
cloth being the most striking difference. 

He was about six feet in height, some inches taller than Alexander 
himself, and his figure was active and muscular, though his shoulders 
and chest had not perhaps yet attained their full breadth. His hair 
was black and curly, but looked as if he was his own hair-dresser, and 
had trimmed it with blunt scissors, or rather a pair of shears. His 
face was long, thoughtful, and distinguished, but expressed mental 





power more than mental refinement. His cheeks were bronzed, as if 
by a fiercer sun than shines in England; his eyes were large, gray, 
and, though soft, full of youthful fire. His person, on the whole, was 
finer than would probably have struck most observers at the first view, 
so entirely careless or ignorant was its possessor of the art of setting 
it off to advantage. 

“Excuse me, sir,” said Alexander, advancing to him, “ but, if I 
am not mistaken, you and I are acquaintances of a good many years’ 
standing.” 

The young man looked intently into the speaker’s face, but he 
had evidently either never seen it before, or had lost all recollection 
of it. 

“ We met at a wedding,” said Alexander; “ and, to recall the cir- 
cumstances better to your mind, you crept behind me and filled my 
pockets with bonbons, and, what was worse, with ripe peaches. I 
have had many pranks played with my pockets in my time, but you 
were the only rogue that ever stole any thing info them.” 

“Mr, Alexander!” cried the stranger, with a voice of unusual vol- 
ume, at the same time grasping his hand and shaking it with the most 
strenuous cordiality. 

“ Arnaud,” returned the solicitor, “ many a time have I thought of 
you since—many a time have I longed to hear something of you ; but 
you went quite out of sight. You have taken orders?” 

“ Not exactly,” was the young man’s answer. 

“ How are your friends, the Waldenses? Where have you been 
all these years ?” 

“Tam just returned from the White Nile,” replied Arnaud, with 
the loud, deep tones of a man more used to speak in the open air 
than in drawing-rooms. The passers-by turned round to gaze at him, 
as if he had two heads on his shoulders. 

“ Ah!” cried Alexander, “I now recall every thing ; I remember 
the enthusiasm of the boy, and I rejoice to see it unextinguished in 
the man. We have more to say to one another than can be said here. 
Can you dine with me? You are not engaged ?” 

“Where should I be engaged? I am just landed, and I never 
dined out in my life except with a Hottentot chief, on roast mon- 
key.” 

They separated, to meet again in a few hours at Alexander’s hotel. 
Arnaud behaved at dinner as Milton describes the angel Raphael, 
“the sociable spirit,” to have behaved when he was the guest of our 
first parents in their bower; he ate “with the keen dispatch of real 
hunger,” and took his wine in the same hearty way. 

“You see,” he said, as he filled his glass with claret, “I recollect: 
the festive lessons of my youth as well as the solemn ones.” 

“T ama bad judge on such points,” said Alexander ; “ but it seems 
to me that a convivial apostle would not be the most unsuccessful la- 
borer in the vineyard.” 

“ One who was above the apostles set no example of unconvivial- 
ity,” said the hardy young missionary. “ It is not from Him that the 
water-drinkers have derived their washy heresy, any more than the 
Sabbatarians can plead His authority for their bitter observances.” 

“ But now tell me,” said Alexander, “ something about your old 
friends, and first about your uncle. I suppose he did not long sur- 
vive that dreadful night when you and I saved his life?” I 

“ Yes, but he did ; he was living when I left England, not two years 
ago. I can answer for nothing that has happened since.” 

“ And the Evelyns ? ” 

“Ts it possible you have lost sight of them, too?” 

“ Yes, indeed, I have, and I can easily account for it; but we can 
talk of that hereafter.” 

“ Well, my kind old benefactor died not long after I became ac- 
quainted with you, and he took care I should never forget him, for he 
left me an annuity of a hundred a year.” 

“ And his daughter ? ” 

“ My old school-mistress, who taught me English and arithmetic, 
and twenty other things, under the mulberries, married soon after she 
lost her father,” said Arnaud. 

“She taught you nothing improper, I hope,” said Alexander, 
laughing. 

“ Yes, but indeed she did ; she taught me improper fractions.” 

“But the notion of calling her your old mistress !—why, she 
is not very many years older than yourself. But whom did she 
marry?” 





“ A widower—a man of the name of Thomas Rowley.” 
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“Twas beginning to suspect it,” said Alexander, putting several 
things together which he had not before connected. “ You will think 
it odd,” he continued, “ but the Rowleys have been clients of mine 
for some weeks, and I had no certainty who Mrs. Rowley was, un- 
til you came back from the equator to inform me. In return for 
your welcome intelligence, you will be glad to hear that she is now 
in London.” 

“ Very good news, indeed,” said Arnaud; “I have only seen her 
once or twice since I left the Valleys; I don’t know her husband or 
her daughters at all. Indeed, they went out to India soon after their 
marriage.” 

“ How did she happen to marry Mr. Rowley? I am afraid it has 
not been a happy union.” 

On that subject Alexander, from what the Cosies had told him, 
knew more than Arnaud, whose intimacy with Mrs. Rowley had been 
kept up mostly by letters. 

“ T am very sorry to hear it,” he said ; “ but it promised to be happy. 
Mr. Rowley was a friend of her father’s, and had his confidence so 
much that by his will he was left her guardian. Then he was hand- 
some (as I remember she told me herself ), and what is called a man 
of fortune—both poor securities for happiness, certainly.” 

“ Poor, indeed,” said Alexander, 

“ And now,” said Arnaud, rising like a tower from the table, “ you 
won't object to my lighting my pipe ?” 

“Your pipe? A missionary! a divine 

“ Why, how do you think I get at the savages, except by smoking 
with them, and doing every thing they do, except eating my fellow- 
creatures ?” 

They adjourned to the smoking-room. Alexander lighted a cigar ; 
the missionary, his pipe. They smoked, and talked, between the puffs, 
of their first meeting, of the scenes in the Valleys, and, again and 
again, of the Evelyns, of the lady particularly, some traits of whose 
character Alexander now saw so palpably in Mrs. Rowley, that he 
almost accused himself of stupidity for not having from the first 


” 


suspected their identity. 

“T ought to have recognized the woman of business,” he said, 
“even from the little that I knew about her. She pays your rent- 
charge punctually, I have no doubt ?” 

“ As regular as the clock at Greenwich.” 

“ And she never requires a receipt, eh ?” 

Arnaud laughed heartily, as he replied : “ Inexorably. I never could 
understand why, for she can’t think me capable of demanding payment 
twice over.” 

“No; but your executors might, if you were to be eaten up by an 
alligator, for instance.” 

“ My executors! Who are they? I never had such fellows about 
me; and, if I had, I should like to catch them playing such a roguish 
trick.” 

Alexander laughed, and told him he had still a great deal to learn 
that Mrs. Rowley could teach him. 

Before they parted, they agreed to go up to town together the next 
day. 

Alexander, though he had no great opinion of missionary enter- 
prises in general, and thought, like most sensible men, that their re- 
sults were very slight in comparison with their risks and cost, was 
never less disposed to ridicule them than when he saw their spirit re- 
flected in so fine a fellow as his Waldensian friend. He was particu- 
larly struck by the freedom of Arnaud’s ways of speaking from the 
eant of Exeter Hall. While not a word fell from him that misbeseemed 
his chivalrous calling, he talked with his friend, and laughed with his 
friend, as any honest man who feared God might talk and laugh with 
another ; nor was it that he laid the unctuous phraseology and fanati- 
cal jargon aside over his wine—it was evidently not a language he had 
ever learned or condescended to speak. 

They parted on arriving in London. Arnaud was not long in 
finding out Mrs. Rowley. She had just left her bedroom for the 
first time, and was preparing to travel the next day, though it was 
hardly prudent. When the colossus entered, who had been only a 
slender stripling when she saw him last, she could scarcely believe her 
eyes. 

“ Tuz in tenebris !” she exclaimed, as his mighty hand grasped hers, 
which was far from being as plump as it had been a fortnight since, or 
equal to such strenuous pressure. It was the well-known motto of the 
Waldensian chiefs. 





“T heard from Mr. Alexander, whom I met at Bristol, that you had 
been unwell,” he said; “but I see you have been worse than he 
knew of. If you would like to have an escort to Paris, I am at your 
service.” 

She thanked him warmly, accepted his offer with more than 
willingness, and presented him to her daughter, on whom his 
stature, wild locks, and powerful voice, produced a startling effect 
—something between admiration, curiosity, and awe. In a moment 
Susan’s little hand was in the giant’s as if he had known her all 
his life. 

“ When we get to Paris, you will see her sister Fanny,” said Mrs. 
Rowley, “and, whether they are good girls or not, I will leave you to 
find out for yourself.” 

“If Susan is as good as she looks, and if Fanny is at all like Susan, 
you are very well off for daughters, Fatima,” replied Arnaud. 

Love hates surnames, as Béranger says, and so, it would seem, do 
missionaries, to judge by Mr. Arnaud; for he made not the least 
apology for using the girls’ Christian names after a five-minutes- 
long acquaintance. In him, indeed, it appeared quite in character ; 
his vocation, in separating him from the world, had either left him 
ignorant or made him careless of the conventionalities of society. 
As to Mrs. Rowley, she had been Fatima to him from his child- 
hood. 

The following day was fixed for their departure. Susan thought 
her mother still too weak for travelling; but, now that she had Ar- 
naud’s escort, Mrs. Rowley would hear of no delay. 


_—~—_ 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE DELICATE INVESTIGATION OFFICE. 


Tue office of Messrs. Leonard Brothers, to which we must now 
introduce the reader, was in a gloomy little court, near Doctors’ 
Commons, a most suitable place for the transaction of any business 
of a nature to shun the light; for, except in the dog-days, the sun 
shunned it himself, as if averse, as he might well be, to sully his beams 
with the murky atmosphere of such an unsavory retreat. Like Mr. 
Rowley’s bedroom, it was so dim, except at midday, that it was only 
after the eye had grown used to the obscurity that the names of the 
people who had their resorts of business there could be distinguished 
on the door-posts or over the windows of their offices. One of the last 
that became legible was the name of Leonard, and, when you deciphered 
it, you were further informed that the chambers of the gentlemen who 
bore it were to be found on the second floor. When you mounted there, 
with much straining of your sight you detected a bell, which, when you 
rang, its cracked voice gained you admittance into a small, frowsy, 
uncarpeted room, with hardly any furniture but a table and a stool, or 
hangings of any kind, except some dreary old maps on the walls, which 
either the smoke or the thumbing of years had reduced to a uniform 
yellowish brown, with black specks here and there, which might be 
presumed to be cities, and lines that might be rivers, or roads, or rail- 
ways, or even mountains, for any thing that remained to distinguish 
them by. There was, indeed, another hanging, which you did not no- 
tice at first, it was so like one of the maps; it was a curtain of some 
coarse stuff, like those which one has sometimes to push aside with 
reluctant fingers to enter churches on the Continent, and it masked a 
door which led into an interior apartment. In this arrangement you 
saw the same professional circumspection which had suggested the 
new draperies for Mrs. Upjohn’s crypt, and it prepared you for admis- 
sion into the presence of her respectable agents. 

As Mr. Leonard informed Mrs. Upjohn, his business had two 
branches—one in London, which his brother conducted; the other 
in Paris, which he managed himself: one having his private reasons 
for preferring the Continent, the other finding himself more com- 
fortable or secure in Old England. They had not been long in the 
private-inquiry line, either of the brothers, but had lately entered it 
together, after various other speculations had, for one reason or an- 
other, proved unsuccessful. 

Let us drop in on these gentlemen out of office-hours, late in the 
evening of the day of Mr. Leonard’s first visit to Cumberland Gate. 
The inner apartment, entered by the door behind the curtain, was 
more like a smoking-room than an office. It was comfortable enough, 
if you can separate comfort from cleanliness or nicety. There was 
an old sofa, covered with leather, which had once been red; several 
chairs, two or three of them with arms, covered in the same way; 
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and an oblong table, with drawers, on which there lay an old ink- 
stand, furnished with a few stumps of pens, and two or three 
memorandum - books, one of them probably that which we have 
already seen. But the table was evidently more in use for drinking 
than writing at, for it was not only stained all over with the circular 
marks of bottles and glasses, such as you see on the tables of low 
taverns and coffee-houses, but there were the bottles and glasses 
themselves, to remove all doubt on the subject. The table was now 
drawn near the fireplace, and so was one of the easy-chairs—so near 
that Mr. Leonard himself, who now occupied it, with a pipe in his 
mouth, was able with perfect convenience to enjoy it with his heels 
on the mantel-piece. He was alone for the moment, but he probably 
expected his partner or a friend, for there were more glasses than 
one, and another arm-chair stood on the opposite side, ready to re- 
ceive him. Your first observation decided the question that it was 
a black wig Mr. Leonard wore when he called on Mrs. Upjohn. 
Not only was his natural hair, as he now wore it, sandy, grizzled, 
and cropped close, but the peruke itself was to be seen hanging from 
a peg in a press which stood open, and another dangled beside it of 
a different color, while there hung from a third peg what looked 
very like a false beard, with whiskers to match, and beside it a three- 
cocked hat, like that of a Greenwich pensioner. The light in the 
room, for there was a fire, as well as a lamp on the table, made all 
these objects perfectly distinct. Indeed, it showed many other odd 
details. There was a crutch, for instance, in one corner, keeping 
company with an umbrella; and on a table near a window there was 
a looking-glass and a wonderful array of labelled phials and boxes, 
which, perhaps, you might have suspected to be hair-dyes, or cos- 
metics of some kind or other, but whose precise contents were only 
discoverable on closer inspection. If you had thus examined them, 
you would have found most of the famous fluids and lotions which 
you see blazoned in the advertisements for their magical hair-pro- 
ducing or hair-destroying virtues, infallible and incomparable, every 
one of them; or for coloring it to your fancy, and your complexion 
with it, if you preferred brown to fair, or fair to brown, or thought 
an olive-tint would better become, or better disguise you. Had 
you a chin as bare as Apollo’s, here was a wash to beard you like 


Jupiter. . If you were bald as Elisha, the fault was your own if you’ 


had not in a week the boisterous locks of Samson. Here was a liquid 
to make you blush forever if you never blushed before. Or if you 
were pitted with the small-pox, or your brows were puckered with 
wrinkles, like a lady’s frill, here was the miraculous enamel that you 
laid on at night, and rose in the morning with a face and forehead 
as polished as ivory. In short, the cosmetic art had completely 
triumphed over nature and time, age and ugliness, and furnished the 
toilet with every conceivable device, either for embellishment or trans- 
formation. 

The gentleman who had collected this museum of cosmetics, more 
probably for the latter use than the former, was smoking as we have 
said, and if his posture was not the ordinary one in which philosophers 
sit thinking, he looked as grave and contemplative as any philosopher 
could look. He filled his glass occasionally, and, except for the 
movement which that operation required, was perfectly at repose. 
Presently the outer door opened and shut, steps were audible in 
the anteroom, you heard the rustle of the unpleasant curtain drawn 
aside, and the next moment the gentleman who was expected entered. 

“You are late, Archie,” said he with his heels on the chimney- 
piece. 

Master Archie’s first thought was the bottle, which he took and 
held up to the lamp, to see whether his brother had left him his 
share. 

“ Never fear,” said brother Nick, “ there’s another in the cupboard 
when this is cracked, and it’s good old port; I seldom get the like in 
Paris,” 

Archie now relieved himself of his hat and paletot, and flung them 
on the sofa. The moment he did so you could not for your life have 
decided which of the two brothers you had seen in the morning. 
They were as like as two peas, or two eggs, or the two halves of an 
orange ; they had the same bullet heads, the same short noses, the 
same thick, sensual lips, the same small, wary eyes, and the same 
hair, except that Nick’s was closer cropped. It was only when they 
talked, or when Master Nicholas gave a wink, that you found out 
which was your first acquaintance. As soon as the last-comer had 
pulled off his boots and got into a pair of well-worn leathern slippers, 





which he took out of the bottom of the press, he seated himself in 
the vacant chair, with his feet on the fender to warm them; for, 
though the spring was advanced, the nights were still cool enough. 

“What have you been about?” said the other, lowering his legs, 
and filling his brother’s glass. ‘“ Have you made a good day of it?” 

“A deuced bad day—a confounded tiresome one—watching the 
doings of a gay lady, whose husband is with his regiment in Canada, 
through a gimlet-hole, and seeing nothing, of course.” 

“ Bad enough, if you saw nothing for your trouble.” 

“T must get a bigger gimlet, Nick ; this is too small,” pulling one 
out of his coat-pocket as he spoke, and tossing it on the chimney- 
piece. 

“It’s big enough, Archie; I never use a bigger, when I use one 
at all.” 

“Tdon’t believe any thing important is to be seen through gimlet- 
holes, or keyholes either.” 

“‘T don’t agree with you,” said the other; “ there’s a great deal of 
information to be got through any hole, if a man has ears as well as 
eyes, and some imagination or fancy into the bargain.” 

“ But that’s not seeing,” said the duller partner. “ Oh,-with imagi- 
nation, of course, you can see any thing.” 

“ Any thing, Archie, you want to see; and what do you want to 
see but what you are paid for seeing, or, at least, for swearing to ?” 

“The swearing’s easy enough, when it comes to that,” said the 
other. 

“It’s not the size of the hole that signifies, I tell you; it’s the eye 
that takes the observation. I'd as soon have the eye of a boiled whit- 
ing in my head as an eye like a ghost’s with no speculation in it—an 
eye that can see only stupid matter-of-fact.” 

“ But it’s just matter-of-fact we want.” 

“No, it isn’t, when presumption answers quite as well: at least, if 
enough for Mr. Ford or Mr. Kitely, it ought to be enough for us,” 

“Who the deuce are they? We never had gents of either name 
on our books.” 

“As immortal Billy says’? — pursued Nicholas, without conde- 
scending to notice his brother’s ignorant interruption—“ trifles light 
as air—” 

“ Confound immortal Billy that you are always bothering with!” 

“ Archie, you have no more literature in you than a dustman.” 

“T prefer brandy-and-water—that’s the truth, Nick. If you can 
see through a deal board, or in the dark like a cat, I haven’t the knack, 
and there’s no more about it.” 

“It won’t do in our line not to see a little even in the dark some- 
times; it’s just in the dark that most things are done that are not 
agreeable to the ten commandments, and one of them in particular.” 

This sort of talk, half nonsense, was more to amuse himself than 
to sharpen his brother’s wits, which Nicholas had probably long since 
given up as a no very hopeful undertaking ; for nobody knew better 
than he did that Archie would remain a dull, prosaic rogue to the 
end of the chapter; but he knew also that, for many purposes, he 
was, like a paper-cutter, the more valuable instrument for being a 
blunt one. 

After an interval, during which nothing was done on either side, 
beyond tippling and smoking, Mr. Archibald Leonard recommenced 
the dialogue by asking what his brother had been doing. 

“ Time for you to ask,” said Nicholas. ‘“ Well, I never had better 
luck. I found a milch-cow, and a famous one, at Cumberland Gate, 
just opposite to the Marble Arch—a regular prize, my boy!” 

“ And are you going to turn cowkeeper?” said his incurably heavy 
partner. 

“ Oh, I'll keep the cow I’ve got as long as I can, and we'll milk her 
well, as sure as God’s in Gloucester !” 

“T see,” said Archie; “the cow’s a lady of fortune. That sounds 
well.” 

“The job’s in Paris; but I dare say there will be work for you, 
too, in London.” 

“ Jealousy over again ?” 

“Only spite and rancor at present. Two sisters-in-law at dag- 
gers-drawn. One of them is our prize—a regular bad one; in fact, 
a d—l, only that she’s not clever enough for that. She hardly 


know’s what she wants yet. A fine woman enough, by G—, but I 
have no doubt the other’s a finer, and that’s perhaps where the shoe 
pinches.” 

“ And how does the jealousy come in?” 
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“Oh, we have to make the monster with the green eyes, the first 
thing we do.” 

“ Make what?” said Archie. 

“ Qh, it’s only immortal Billy again,” said Nicholas, laughing and 
winking. ‘“ We have first to make a jealous husband, as I understand 
the matter, and then turn his jealousy to account. Our cow is an 
ass, but I'll educate her while I milk her. To-morrow I am to see 
her again, and won’t I blow the coals? I’m afraid, Archie, she 
won’t be a more angelic creature when her business with me is con- 
cluded.” 

“That’s highly probable, Nick.” 

“ When I have such an Eve as this on my hands, I’m always strongly 
tempted to play the old serpent with her, and try if I can’t make her 
eat a bit of a pippin, too, as well as my namesake.” 

“You were well called Nick, I always told you.” 

“T was and I was not,” said his brother; “for I have read some- 
where or other that the gentleman in question owes the name to a 
Scandinavian water-imp. Now, I never was an imp of that element. 
There is more of that in you than in me; for you water your brandy, 
and I take mine neat. Push the bottle to me; I'll take a go, while 
you finish the port.” 

As Archie finished the port, he inquired the names of the parties, 
and his brother referred him to his note-book, which contained all the 
information he had to give. 

Mr. Archibald Leonard turned over the leaves, and exclaimed, 
when he came to the name of Alexander— 

“Eh! what’s this ?—Alexander! and the son of your old partner 
too ! » 

“ Ay,” said Nicholas, “the very lad; but this business won’t do 
him much harm, even if it does end in Doctors’ Commons.” 

“ Well, it won’t do him any good,” said the other. 

“ No, no good; that’s something.” 

Archie went on reading the notes : 

“ Rowley—Christian name, Fatima—Fatima! why, that was the 
name of old Evelyn’s daughter. Evelyn Effendi, you remember, 
Nick, who was my milch-cow in former days.” 

“ Read on,” said his brother ; “her maiden name was Evelyn.” 

“Then, by George,” cried Archie, striking the table vehemently, 
“ she’s the very girl I owe this broken arm to, that has given me the 
torture of the damned from that day to this. It has been worse than 
ever lately. You remember, Nick?” 

“ Perfectly well,” said his brother; “you jumped out of a window 
to get out of a scrape the minx got you into; but no matter how it 
happened, now you will have your revenge; your broken arm will 
make you work; it will give you brighter ideas than ever you had in 
your life.” 

“ By George, that it will!” said Archie the obtuse, brightening up 
wonderfully. 

“There's nothing like having a little quarrel of one’s own,” said 
the other. 

“ Nothing,” said Archie; “ and you have yours, too ; at least, you'll 
work with better heart for having no particular good-will to that cox- 
comb in Spring Gardens. We ought to strike a good blow between 
us. Have you a plan?” 

“TI have an idea or two; but what I want most now is a good 
supper. Put on your boots, Archie, and we'll go down to the 
Dragon, in Cheapside, and have a lobster and a drop of something 
hot.” 

While Archibald was drawing on his boots, his brother went over 
to the press, and, taking out the beard and whiskers already mentioned, 
in a moment his face was as hirsute as a Skye terrier’s, or a pioneer’s 
in the Guards. His own mother could not possibly have recognized 
him if that fortunate lady had been in existence. 

As Mr. Archibald Leonard, alias Hardy, alias Moffat, took no more 
notice of the addition to his brother’s face than he did of his putting 
on his wrap-rascal, it may fairly be presumed that the former was as 
familiar a proceeding as the other. 

As the brothers went out to finish the evening in what was prob- 
ably the usual way with those gentlemen, a third person, connected 
with the establishment in a subordinate position, entered. 

Mr. Nicholas only stopped to ask him a few questions, to see how 
the commissions of the day had been executed. Among other reports, 
the subordinate had one to give of his observations at the Cavendish, 
where he had overheard Miss Cateran’s conversation with Mr. Black- 





adder, and had picked up more minute details than his chief had pa- 
tience to listen to. When he came to the basket and the strawber- 
ries, Nick cut him short, saying— 

“ Never mind the basket, you blockhead, I'll furnish it myself,” 
and, descending the dark and decayed staircase, the brothers disap- 
peared in the gloom of the court. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





ASA PACKER. 





MONG the men who have risen to wealth and eminent 

station by their own unaided exertions, and to whom the 

country owes the greater part of its industrial prosperity, Asa 
Packer, of Pennsylvania, occupies a prominent place. 

He was born at Groton, New-London County, Connecticut, 
on the 29th of December, 1805. He had the misfortune to lose 
his parents when quite young, and was brought up to a life of 
labor. He never had a year’s schooling, all told, in his life; 
but he had an active mind, eagerly acquiring that learning 
which is found in hard work, and contact with men, and he 
early made a determination, always adhered to, to be a just, 
generous, and honest man. 

Finding little scope for his energies at home, he set off, in 
1822, before he was seventeen, to seek his fortune in a new and 
undeveloped region. Shouldering his knapsack, which con- 
tained all his worldly possessions, he travelled to Brooklyn, 
Susquehanna County, Pennsylvania. Here he hired himself to 
a carpenter, to learn the trade, and, not long after, removed to 
Springville, to build a house for Mr. William Drinker. These 
were days of hard work, clearing the forest with a woodman’s 
axe, and building small houses for the new-comers. One of 
these small cottages he built for himself, and to it he brought, 
as his wife, Miss Sarah Blakslee, an excellent woman, who has 
ever been, and still is, a loving wife, and a crown to her hus- 
band. With spinning-wheel and nimble fingers she made all 
the garments which he wore at his hard labor. 

Eleven years after this, in 1833, they removed to Mauch 
Chunk, to which point canal communication had been opened 
with Philadelphia and New York in 1830. It was a region of 
great promise, and its resources were in process of development 
by White & Hazard, with Philadelphia money. Thither went 
Packer, an unknown laborer ; but he had a teeming brain and a 
tireless arm. He saw at once, better than others, the capabili- 
ties of the country, and revolved in his own mind a scheme of 
development. The only things needed by him were cash and 
reputation; he had neither, but he determined to achieve both. 
He began by working at his trade in winter, and, when the 
summer opened, he was captain of his own boat, on the canal 
from Mauch Chunk to Philadelphia. Favorably noticed by the 
managers of the canal company, he constantly increased the 
number of his boats, and took his brother into partnership. 
His activity was not confined to boating; he built dams gnd 
locks, leased the Room-Run mines at Nesquehoning, bought 
coal-lands and worked his own mines, and was among the very 
first who, conquering great difficulties, opened the coal-trade 
between Schuylkill County and New York. He was nowa 
prosperous man, but he was not satisfied. Fully impressed with 
the idea that there should be a railroad along the line of the 
canal, and that the country could not be fully opened without 
it, he urged it upon the company, but without success. Rail- 
roads, it was conceded, were good for the public, but ruined 
those who made them. Packer saw that it must be done, and 
could be made to pay, and he determined to build it. 

In 1846, a comprehensive charter had been issued to the 
“Delaware, Lehigh, Schuylkill, and Susquehanna Railroad 
Company,” with the usual requirement that it should be void 
unless the road should be commenced within five years. The 
first survey was made in 1850, but the charter was about to ex- 
pire by limitation, when, in April, 1850, Packer was made # 
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manager, and succeeded in getting one mile of the road graded 
near Allentown, seventeen days before the expiration of the 
charter. In October of the same year he held enough of the 
stock to control the road, and then offered to build it from 
Easton to Mauch Chunk, to be paid in stock and bonds, but no 
cash. He commenced work in November, 1852, and, abandon- 
ing the other valleys, took only the Lehigh, having the name 
of the company changed by the Legislature to “The Lehigh- 
Valley Railroad.” We shall see that the former name would 
have been more appropriate had it been retained until now. 
Packer had shouldered a great responsibility, and was more 
than once envi- 
roned with dan- 
gers. In 1854, 
there was cholera 
on the line; labor 
was scarce, and wa- 
ges were high. In 
1855, the road was 
opened; and, in 
1856, he had his 
sorest troubles, 
when his paper 
was falling due for 
railroad iron and 
other materials. 
In this exigency, 
he even offered the 
control of the road 
for ten years to the 
Coal and Naviga- 
tion Company, for 
a loan of two hun- 
dred thousand dol- 
lars; but, while 
they were consid- 
ering the offer, the 
coal-men, whose 
interest it was to 
keep the two im- 
provements from 
falling into the 
same hands, came 
forward and re- 
lieved him. The 
great work was 
now in successful 
operation; in two 
years the tonnage 
of coal had reached 
half a million, and, 
at the present time, 

it is two millions 
and a half. 

The direct F 
achievernent, great 
as it was, was 
small in compari- 
son with the indi- 
rect results, which cannot be too strongly stated. Towns 
sprang up with marvellous growth; workshops and machine- 
shops were built in every new locality ; there was a large and 
never-ebbing tide of sturdy operatives and adventurous men ; 
coal and iron lands were developed, and thousands were sud- 
denly enriched. 

Not content with all this, he prepared to push the great line 
from Mauch Chunk to the Susquehanna, and upward to the 
New-York-State line. It was a grand thought to crown the 
mountain-summit between the two valleys, one thousand feet 
above either level ; but he gave the word, and it was done by 








ASA PACKER. 








his steadfast friend and chief engineer, Robert H. Sayre. The 
great event was celebrated by an excursion and a banquet at 
Wilkesbarre on the 29th of May, 1867. Still the work was 
pushed forward, and to-day the line taps the Erie Railroad at 
Waverley, near the New-York-State line. The Hazelton, the 
Beaver Meadow, and the Lehigh and Mahanoy Railroads, 
smaller branch-lines, have been purchased by the grand trunk 
line ; and thus this fruitful, metalliferous, and healthful region 
has been opened by the forecast and enterprise of one man. 

Judge Packer’s work is his best record, but it does not tell 
all his story. It has made him rich, but he values his wealth 
chiefly to perform 
greater public en- 
terprises and to 
indulge in private 
benefactions. His 
charities are large 
and unostentatious, 
but oné of them 
must be specially 
mentioned. Valu- 
ing education, and 
desirous of instruc- 
ting and_ refining 
the region in which 
his deeds have been 
achieved and his 
riches acquired, he 
has, by one munifi- 
cent gift of half a 
million of dollars 
and a large do- 
main of land, es- 
tablished the Le- 
high University, an 
institution designed 
to give a thorough, 
practical education 
for the times.  Be- 
gun three years 
ago, it is already 
in successful opera- 
tion, and Packer 
Hall is one of the 
finest college edi- 
fices in the land. 

A few words as 
to his personal 
characteris- 
tics must close this 
brief sketch. He 
is an excellent 
judge of human 
nature; selects the 
right men as his 
agents, and, by a 
personal magnet- 
ism, attaches them 
strongly to himself. 

He is gentle as a child, affectionate and equable in his house- 
hold and among his friends; but he is firm as a rock where 
conscience and duty dictate. In matters both of public and 
private interest, he sees clearly and quickly, makes up his mind 
with rare good judgment, and is at once ready for action. 

He is a Ohristian, of a catholic and liberal spirit; he is 
benevolent by nature and by habit. His services in the Penn- 
sylvania State Legislature, and as associate judge of the county 
court, have given him a clear insight into the workings of mu- 
nicipal law ; his large interests have instructed him practically 
in commercial law; and a seat, for four years, in Congress, has 
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taught him to understand our constitutional and international 
relations. Thus, to-day, the carpenter’s journeyman of 1822 
stands before the world as a man of spotless character, immense 
influence, far-sighted wisdom, large wealth, and great benevo- 
lence—a Christian, a philanthropist, a director of the public 
mind in the great realm of industrial improvement, and a gen- 
erous promoter of sound, practical education. 

This estimate of Judge Packer’s character is not prompted 
by, and has no reference to, his present attitude as a political 
candidate. His political opponents, as well as his friends, con- 
cede all that we have said as regards his business energies and 
personal qualities. 





NOSTALGIA, OR HOMESICKNESS. 





A DISEASE that is itself the fertile mother of an infinite number 

of diseases; a Pandora’s box that opens upon the unwary and 
unprepared traveller or sojourner in foreign lands, to expose a multi- 
tude of evils; a sickness that is sporadic or epidemic, temporary or 
chronic, contagious or non-contagious, by accident ; the complaint alike 
of the rich and the poor, of those surrounded by friends, and of the 
lonely and friendless wanderer upon earth ; for which no medical ap- 
plications are of service, yet for which there exists one specific which 
is a certain cure; a disease which searches the human frame until it 
finds the weak spot, and, fastening itself there, tortures physically 
while it maddens mentally, until it drags the sufferer to a miserable 
death ; an infirmity which respects no age, no sex, no condition in 
life—such is nostalgia, the maladie du pays of the Frenchman, our 
own “ homesickness.” 

From the child grasping its first experience of the rough edges 
of the world, in its contact with the terrors of boarding-school life, 
to the soldier, sailor, or exile, whose matured sensibilities feel more 
keenly the absence of accustomed scenes and joys—all have at some 
period suffered from the pangs of homesickness. Civilized or unciv- 
ilized, no race is secure from its ravages; and the most charming 
associations, the most delightful scenery and surroundings, are not 
proof against its insidious invasion. 

But, though this disease, with its multiform idiosyncrasies, seems 
to abide by no fixed rule, yet it has its prevailing characteristics, 
which govern it under certain influences. As it first finds its seat in 
the brain of man, it is chiefly swayed by the effect of conditions the 
most powerful in their influence over the functions of that organ. It 
has been observed that nostalgia is most prevalent among those who 
have passed their early lives in the presence of the more gigantic 
manifestations of Nature. To him whose youthful days have been 
spent in lands where the earth leaps up into mountains, or bursts forth 
in mighty torrents, or lies cold and death-like in perpetual glaciers, 
continued absence from the familiar scenes will wring the heart with 
memories of their grandeur. The expatriated Swiss pines for the 
magnificence of his native Alps; the Highlander, far removed from 
the crags and rocky chasms and fertile hill-sides of Scotland, feels his 
heart swell to bursting with the inner longing that haunts him, and 
bids him return to the loved spot, or die. The sailor, forced by un- 
happy fate to pass his latter days in inland monotony, craves the roar 
of old Ocean, the dreary whistle of the wind through the shrouds, the 
crash and clamor of the storm. The hunter of the far West, accus- 
tomed to the eternal stillness of “‘ God’s first temples,” feels his soul 
recoil against the noise and confusion of civilization, if he be forced 
into it, and hungers for the green woods and the companionable soli- 
tude of the trackless wilderness. But, although the more vivid dem- 
onstrations of divine power in Nature have an overpowering influ- 
ence over the mind of man, it is not confined to them alone. The 
Laplander and the Esquimaux bear in their memories, when trans- 
planted to foreign lands, the prevailing features of their home-life as 
strongly as do natives of more favored regions. Their gloomy and 
unlovely huts, the broad expanse of snow and ice that forms their 
country, their reindeer, and their tractable dogs, have made as deep 
an impression upon their crude faculties as the most gorgeous out- 
bursts of scenic beauty do upon those who live among them. 

We are accustomed to consider “homesickness” as a transitory 
sentiment, that fades away among novel scenes and fresh acquaintance ; 


and such it is with most. To those who have been educated among 
the associations of large communities, whose minds are under the 
constant influence of changing scenes and faces, the love of home 
does not appeal with the force that it exercises upon individuals 
brought more closely into contact with Nature and less with man. 
The citizen-soldier, sent on long campaigns, never sickens with nostal- 
gia. The country conscript or recruit is almost invariably subject to 
it, and in degree according to individual temperament. Soldiers and 
sailors, as classes, are more generally observed to suffer under malig- 
nant forms of the complaint than any others ; and this is owing, in a 
great measure, to the monotony of their daily lives, to the unpalatable 
restraint under which they are held, and to the character of their 
probable future, which is unfavorable to a speedy return to the asso- 
ciations and scenes whose absence they regret. And among these 
classes of men the deplorable effects of nostalgia are, unfortunately, 
not confined to individual cases. Frequently, it takes an epidemic 
form, and, spreading with the rapidity and virulence of cholera or the 
plague, a whole company or a crew will become demoralized, sink 
into utter inaction and depression, or become insubordinate and muti- 
nous. To guard against such melancholy results, it has been found 
necessary, in the French army at least, to give orders, issuing from 
the highest authority, that any conscript suffering under a marked 
and serious attack of maladie du pays shall be returned to his home 
for cure. There have been cases known, among the slaves in the 
West-India Islands, of this disease assuming an epidemic form, and 
numbers of the unfortunate victims have hung themselves, in com- 
munity of despair, to the branches of trees surrounding the planta- 
tions. 

And, after all, why should it seem surprising that these things 
should be? There is certainly no more powerful influence exercised 
over the thoughts and actions of mankind than habit—and what habit 
so potent as the constant presence of the scenes and surroundings of 
home? Even the lower animals are subservient to this great law. 
The deer, pursued by the hunter, circles round his accustomed local- 
ity, returning with undeviating accuracy, though with uncertain and 
faltering steps, to die in the presence of the scenes with which he is 
familiar. The tiger, wounded at a distance from his lair, will drag 
his bleeding body while life lasts, that he may yield it finally in his 
native jungle. The domestic cat will toil over weary miles of dusty 
road to seek the home to which it is accustomed. Throwa crab upon 
the sandy beach, and instinct teaches it the way to the sea. Thought- 
ful consideration may find similitude between these phenomena and 
the impulse that leads the murderer to the scene of his crime. In- 
deed, they are all to be referred to the influence of impressions upon 
the brain. The stronger and more fixed the impression, the more de- 
termined the habit or impulse, and the more marked and injurious the 
result of its derangement. Thus the change from grand and conspic- 
uous aspects of Nature to the monotony of scenes less varied in their 
features cannot but have an immediate and depressing influence upon 
the mind. 

A young man from Basle, far from his native land, fell into a pro- 
found melancholy, accompanied by sleeplessness, loss of appetite, and 
general lassitude, which soon deranged his health, and he became in a 
dangerous condition. Left alone with servants, they imagined that he 
was moribund, and proceeded to read over him the prayers for the dy- 
ing. As he still lived, however, they sent for a physician, for form’s 
sake, who, recognizing the symptoms of nostalgia, proposed at once 
the removal of the young man to his home. The mere suggestion 
had a reviving effect, and the patient did not cease, from that mo- 
ment, to grow stronger, until he was able to depart for his native 
land, where his cure was effectually completed. 

One peculiarity of the disease is, that the sufferers are either en- 
tirely ignorant of what ails them, or, if they have suspicions, are 
prevented from communicating them by a false sentiment of shame at 
what they consider unpardonable weakness. But, very frequently, 
too, they ascribe their illness to imaginary diseases, a self-deception, 
which the eccentric and emotional character of the complaint often 
helps to establish. 

A student in the University of Géttingen became nostalgic, and, 
mistaking the character of his ailment, was imbued with the notion 
that he had an aneurism of the aorta. Under this conception, he 
hardly dared to move or take the slightest exercise, for fear of rup- 
turing the supposititious aneurism. Gradually the marked symptoms 
| of his real complaint began to supervene ; he grew pale and thin, his 
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eyes became glassy, his appetite was gone, and his moral tone was en- 
tirely prostrated. The faculty of the university, accepting his version 
of the matter for want of a better, ordered him to return to his home 
for treatment. No sooner did he receive this direction, than, forget- 
ful of the danger to his aneurism, he devoted himself to running all 
over the town, making farewell visits, violently exercised himself, to 
the decided improvement of his condition, and unaccountably expe- 
rienced the most remarkable exhilaration of spirits, which continued 
until he reached his home—almost entirely cured of his illness. 

Sometimes the victims of nostalgia impossible to satisfy, but with 
the healing influence for which their nature instinctively yearns, will 
peril position, business prospects, honor, life itself, to fly to the only 
cure that can relieve them. No more melancholy illustration of the 
force of this morbid passion can be given, than the case of those un- 
happy Greenlanders who were carried to Denmark to exhibit. Though 
they were kindly treated, well fed, and amused, yet, day after day, 
they would wander to the sea-shore, and there, sitting silent and 
brooding on the sands, would strain their eyes, dim with tears, in a 
vain hope to descry afar off across the waters the bleak and sterile 
shore to which their memory clung as to their home. At length, ren- 
dered utterly miserable by their unavailing longings, they took advan- 
tage of an opportunity, when their movements were not observed, and, 
launching their little canoes, set forth on their impossible voyage, 
braving certain death rather than remain longer in exile from the 
home which embodied and contained all that earth held of value to 
them. 

Thus, too, nostalgia is a prevailing cause of desertions of soldiers. 
The French Army of the Rhine lost hundreds and thousands of men, 
from that cause alone, during the campaigns of the first Napo- 
leon. 

But, perhaps, there has been no occasion where nostalgia has been 
induced under circumstances of such peculiar hardship as in the case 
of the press-gang system of England in time of war. During her 
conflicts with France, the sailors of her merchant-marine were seized 
on their return from long voyages, when in sight even of their very 
homes, were torn from the embraces of their family, and forced on 
board of British men-of-war, to enter upon another unknown period 
of trial and danger, in the moment when their hearts were buoyant 
with the delights of their long-anticipated return to the homes of their 
childhood. -The terrible revulsion of feeling produced in such cases, 
often resulted in the worst forms of nostalgia, eventuating in con- 
firmed physical deterioration and death; while, in some cases, so 
desperate did the victims of these fearful outrages become, that they 
put an end to their miseries and their lives: at once by leaping into 
the sea. 

That death is really no uncommon result of nostalgia, is proven by 
the statistics of the French army, which state that, between the years 
1820 and 1826, ninety soldiers died, well-marked cases of this dis- 
ease. 
In England, and among the English in foreign lands, it is not nearly 
as common a complaint as among the French. The English are a 
phlegmatic race, and, though capable of devoted attachment to their 
homes, are not as likely to be placed under the influence of uncon- 
trollable passion at being removed from them. 

The French, emotional and mercurial by natural temperament, 
easily surrender all their faculties at the first approach of this tortur- 
ing invader of their repose. 

It is, however, related that, in 1813, a recruit from the fens of Lin- 
colnshire, in England, died of nostalgia, on the voyage to Canada; 
and a London pickpocket, confined in the hulks at Sheerness, was also 
a victim of its ravages. 

The strange and subtle power of music over the moral nature, is 
in nothing made more manifest than in its influence in inducing nos- 
talgia. 

The Highlander is marvellously wrought upon by the sound of the 
bagpipes, when away from his native land. Not only do the wild 
notes of the pibroch nerve and stimulate him to acts of wondrous 
daring amid the roar of battle, but the plaintive melody of the in- 
strument, when attuned to some of the more simple and pathetic airs 
of Scotland, will bring the tears to his eyes, the flush to his cheeks, 
and cause his heart to throb wildly with emotion. 

The “ Ranz des Vaches” is a forbidden air in the bands of the 
French army. 
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This is the generic name of a variety of simple and touching pas- | 


toral melodies usually performed upon the Alp-horn by the Swiss 
herdsmen, and, more than any other, recalls to the expatriated moun- 
taineer the landscape and home-life of his country. Its effect upon 
the Swiss conscripts was instantaneous and painfully severe. They 
would burst into tears, cast themselves upon the ground, and give way 
to uncontrollable grief. 

Even a simple flower or shrub will rouse in the mind of the exile 
long-buried memories of past happiness, and the sight of the sham- 
rock has often moved an Irishman to tears, reminding him of the 
scenes of his youth and the unhappy fate of his down-trodden 
country. 

Many sweet songs have been written to illustrate the tender and 
deep affection for home that exists in the heart of every one. And 
of these itis our pride to remember that the most charming of all 
was written by an American—“ Home, sweet Home,” by John How- 
ard Payne, who himself illustrated the sentiment of his song in his 
long exile from home, and his death among strangers in a strange 
land. Among many other songs, similar in character, may be men- 
tioned “‘ The Exile of Erin,” “ Woodman spare that Tree,” “ The Old 
Oaken Bucket,” and “ The Switzer’s Song of Home;” but the memory 
of the reader will doubtless recall many more, any one of which would 
soften the heart and bedew the eyes when heard afar from the scenes 
they depict and celebrate. 

A French poet, referring to the “ Ranz des Vaches,” writes as fol- 
lows: 


“* Souvent sa voix, fidéle 4 son unique chant, 
Redit aux monts voisins cet air simple et touchant, 
Qui, chez le montagnard absent de sa patrie, 
Réveille le regret d’une terre chérie.” 


The painful influence of exile upon the human mind has been so 
well known to the world, even from the earliest antiquity, that its use, 
as the most severe punishment next to death, for the worst of crimes, 
has been common to all countries. The toil and suffering and risk to 
which the unhappy exile will submit, under the hope of effecting a re- 
turn to his home, was especially indicated during and after the French 
Revolution of 1792, when the émigrés would often run the risk of cer- 
tain death on the bare chance of once more gazing upon “ La belle 
France.” 

The Americans, as a people, are somewhat of a nomadic race, and, 
though endowed with unlimited pride of country, do not possess that 
affection for home which is characteristic, of other nations. Then, 
too, they are migratory, and seldom have any fixed habitation that 
changes of business relations may not modify. Rarely do their affec- 
tions cling with great tenacity to their homes, from the simple fact 
that those homes have little of the permanent about them, but are 
subject to constant mutations and even destruction. Therefore, we 
hear but little of nostalgia among Americans. Yet, in the prison-life 
of the late rebellion, there are several well-authenticated cases of 
death fairly attributable to this disease, though doubtless induced 
chiefly by the abhorrent condition of imprisonment. 

A marked case of nostalgia, of quite recent occurrence, is report- 
ed in the IJndépendance d’Haili, a newspaper published on that isl- 
and. 

One M. Felix Montecattini learning, in 1866, that the small isl- 
and of Alta Vela, near Santo Domingo, was covered with an immense 
deposit of guano, conceived the idea of purchasing it on speculation. 
To this end, he associated with him a gentleman, the son of the Mar- 
quis de Nice, possessed of the historical name, Vasco de Gama. This 
gentleman was to be an equal partner in the affair, and the two left 
Europe together, and sailed for Santo Domingo for the purpose of ne- 
gotiating with President Baez, of the republic, for the purchase of the 
island. But, at Santo Domingo, De (fama fell sick, and, “his malady 
becoming complicated with nostalgia, it became advisable that he 
should return to Europe.” He accordingly surrendered his share in 
the proposed speculation, for a consideration, and returned to his 
home, where, as nothing further is said in relation to him, we are led 
to believe he recovered his health. 

To close the consideration of this subject, we cannot, perhaps, do 
better than to mention the case of the poor little Savoyard who per- 
ished last winter in New York, a well-marked case of nostalgia. He 
was only a little harp-boy, a plodder in the dreary musical field of- 
fered by the streets of New York, and he fell asleep one night over his 


| harp, lying across a doorstep, dreaming probably of the “ Ranz des 


Vaches,” and failed to awaken. 
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NEW-ENGLAND COAST-SCENES. 


HERE is more truth than poetry in the proverbial expres- 
sion “rock-bound coast of New England.” For all time 
have the rollers of the stormy Atlantic beaten impotently 
against its grim, granite ocean-front, and been vexed into foam 
and spray among the huge rocks which lie half concealed under 
the restless wave. 

Just ten miles south by east beyond the splendid harbor of 
Portsmouth, in the broad, open sea, and directly opposite the 
State line which divides Maine from New Hampshire, is a 
group, composed of seven rocks, called—why, we know not— 
the “Isles of Shoals.” In contrast with the tremendous ex- 
hibitions of embattled granite, that face the continent beyond, 
they are mere ledges that, in their struggles for acknowledg- 
ment, just keep their surfaces above the engulfing wave. 

The names of these rocks are quaint, characteristic, and 
very dissimilar. One, from its surface being covered more or 
less with glistening sand, is called Crystal Island. Another, 
because it is haunted by birds, we suppose, is called Duck Isl- 
and. But the really most picturesque of the group is known 
as “Smutty Nose.” One island has a slightly oval shape, and 
is called “‘ Hog Island.” This valuable property belongs to the 
State of Maine. Star Island, the largest of the group, is evi- 
dently so named because it is the gem of this miniature repre- 
sentation of the Southern Antilles. On its surface is to be 
found a little earth, the result of mould and accumulating de- 
cay of five thousand years of storm and sunshine. Here the 
sturdy New-England fishermen, more than a century and a 
half ago, made their homes, built themselves houses of the 
wrecks of vessels, created a village, made it attractive by the 
spire of a miniature church, and named this little marine prodigy 
after the ancient English town of Gosport, where for centuries 
has been a ferry that crosses to Plymouth, in Hampshire. Thus 
the Old World lives in names repeated in the New; for you 
ean go from our American Gosport to the beautiful American 
town of Portsmouth, in the truly American State of (New) 
Hampshire. 

The inhabitants of the Isles of Shoals depend upon the 
ever-abundant treasures of the sea for subsistence; they are 
expert fishermen, and are alike at home when pursuing the 
herring or the whale. For vegetables and fresh meats they 
rely upon the main-land, exchanging their fish for such named 
necessaries of life. Sometimes the Isles of Shoals will be for 
days enveloped in deep fogs, and the inhabitants seem to be as 
comfortable under the infliction as do the fish in the surround- 
ing sea. But it is not always desolate and stormy in these 
bleak regions. In the midsummer, the restless Atlantic even 
will have days of repose. Then it is that the bright sun pours 
down its uninterrupted rays upon the islands, making them in 
the distance look like amethysts and garnets set as mosaics in 
glistening emerald. At these seasons, Portsmouth becomes a 
gay watering-place, and its local attractions are enhanced by a 
pleasant trip by steamer to Star Island, Gosport, and the neigh- 
boring isles. 

As you skirt along the entrance of the bay of Portsmouth, 
off in the distance, and just visible above the undulating waves, 
these isles may be seen. There is a mystery to the novice in 
the little obtrusive spots; and they are inquired after, and 
talked about. Not long ago, if you gratified your curiosity, 


steamer plies regularly between Portsmouth and Gosport, and 
this outlay upon the ocean has been taken up for a tourists’ 
watering-place. A crowd of visitors is a gratifying event to 
the isolated people of Gosport and the peaceful residents on Hog 
Island. It brings a bit of the gay world to them, from which 
they are so strangely shut out. 

The day, of course, is fine; the waves are glistening under 





the bright sunshine; and, your heart palpitating with pleasura- 
ble expectation, you start from Portsmouth Harbor on your 
journey. As you near the Isles of Shoals, you discern that 
the white, thready line that separated their surfaces from the 
sea is a lashing, roaring surf, which, in fair weather and foul, 
seems to pelt and fight these everlasting rocks, as if they were 
intruders in the pathway of the great deep. With some diffi- 
culty, and amid the screams and taunts of the crazy sea-birds, 
you make the desired landing, and find yourselves on terra 
Jirma. The clear, bracing atmosphere has made your blood 
dance with invigoration, your appetite becomes sharp-set, your 
spirits are exhilarated, and every thing is joyous. The edible 
treasures of the sea, with the additions of choice luxuries of 
the land, are at your service, in the order of an extemporized 
picnic, and you eat and are merry as you never were before; 
and the Isles of Shoals, with their quaint people, their lone po- 
sition, their queer old houses, their numerous craft, are im- 
pressed upon your mind so indelibly that, in all future time, 
you contrast each similar recreation but to more pleasantly re- 
call the happy hours spent upon these resting-places of the 
deep sea. 

Along the wild and broken coast, the main-land of New 
England, the natural vegetation of our forests struggles for 
its appointed supremacy. The almost universal want of any 
actual soil gives to the plants and trees a hardy nature that 
comes from efforts to live under adverse circumstances; and 
especially is this true of that strongly-individualized family of 
the cypress—lordly monarchs, towering to the height of one 
hundred and fifty feet in the rich alluvium of the Mississippi, 
while on the Atlantic slope, though less in altitude, one of the 
grandest of our forest growths. They are the same noble trees 
which in the East are celebrated as the “cedars of Lebanon,” 
and everywhere admired for their vigorous appearance. They 
seem monuments, scarred by the ravages of age; and their 
delicate foliage, as it gently waves in the wind, almost rivals 
the plumes of the ostrich. 

Grand specimens of these trees are here and there to be met 
with all along the New-England coast. Occasionally the seed 
of one will fall upon some ocean-washed rock. The feeble 
plant will for long years scarcely lift its head above the sur- 
rounding level, and then only to find itself shadowed by preci- 
pices that rise into the very clouds. Throwing out its delicate 
suckers, it clings to its native barrenness, even more closely for 
its poverty. The searching winds of a thousand storms 
straighten its tendrils, the impacted snows of each returning 
winter scarcely disappear before the sammer’s heat ere our ce- 
daris again bound in an icy tomb. But silently, steadily, per- 
severingly, it grows. In time it reaches its head into the noon- 
day sunshine, and its sappy trunk is chafed and gnarled by the 
ever-recurring hurricane. Sometimes, when the great pines in 
the perturbed depths of the mountains groan and fall under the 
hurricane, our cedar clings to its native rock, though lashed as 
a whip-cord, but still intact. A limb occasionally falls from the 
effects of these persecutions of the elements, or itis stripped of 
its feather-like foliage, but the tree struggles on, growing more 
majestic, more grand, and more as if possessed of a mental his- 
tory; for there is something suggestive of humanity in its 
scarred and wrinkled front. % 

On the coast of Cape Ann, under the results of having 
comparatively flat surface for display, is a memorable specimen 
of one of these “ storm-kings” of the vegetable world. It has 
drawn its substance from the flinty gravel and adamantine rock, 


you depended upon some chance opportunity; now a little and its great, gnarled trunk looks as if it were made of liga- 


tures of brass. The most superficial observer of the grand 
works of Nature insensibly stops and regards this tree, while 
the true artist beholds it as an inspirator. In this spirit has 
our artist transferred its outlines to wood, that it may reach the 
homes and the firesides of our readers. It is a noble and nat- 
ural monument of the weird waste it adorns, and a sentinel for 
observation on the rock-bound coast of New England. 
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HEIRSHIP. 


ITTLE store of wealth have I; 
Not a rood of land I own; 

Nor a mansion fair and high 

Built with towers of fretted stone. 
Stocks, nor bonds, nor title-deeds, 

Flocks nor herds have I to show ; 
When I ride, no Arab steeds 

Toss for me their manes of snow. 


I have neither pearls nor gold, 

Massive plate, nor jewels rare ; 
Broidered silks of worth untold, 

Nor rich robes a queen might wear. 
In my garden’s narrow bound 

Flaunt no costly tropic blooms, 
Ladening all the air around 

With a weight of rare perfumes. 


Yet to an immense estate 

Am I heir, by grace of God— 
Richer, grander than doth wait 

Any earthly monarch’s nod. 
Heir of all the Ages, I— 

Heir of all that they have wrought, 
All their store of emprise high, 

All their wealth of precious thought. 


Every golden deed of theirs 
Sheds its lustre on my way ; 

All their labors, all their prayers 
Sanctify this present day ! 

Heir of all that they have earned 
By their passion and their tears— 

Heir of all that they have learned 
Through the weary, toiling years! 


Heir of all the faith sublime 
On whose wings they soared to heaven ; 
Heir of every hope that Time 
To Earth’s fainting sons hath given ! 
Aspirations pure and high— 
Strength to dare and to endure— 
Heir of all the Ages, I— 
Lo! I am no longer poor ! 
Jutta C. R. Dorr. 





ARE WE CELTS OR TEUTONS? 


I, 


IR EDWARD CREASY tells us that the Frisians and Platt- 
Deutsch, who, in the year 9, destroyed three Roman legions 
between the Ems and the Lippe, in one of the “fifteen decisive 
battles ” of the world’s history, were our own lineal ancestors; and 
popular opinion, agreeing with him, declares that, previous to the fifth 
century of our era, England was to the English a foreign land. No 
doubt, therefore, there are many readers who will be surprised at the 
query with which we have introduced this series of papers, and prob- 
ably there are some whose indignant distrust will at once be awakened 
by the apparently perverted ingenuity which ventures even to hint 
that the English are not mainly of Anglo-Saxon, or at least of Teu- 
tonic, origin. We have so long been accustomed to hear of “Teu- 
tonic” pluck, energy, petseverance, and practical sagacity, to boast 


of the glorious past of the “ Anglo-Saxon” race, and to grow elo- 
quent over its “ manifest destiny,” that all learning must at first seem 
thrown away which attempts to raise doubts as to the strict propri- 
ety of these ethnic appellations, Nevertheless, if it turn out, after 
due examination, that the popular tradition is altogether wrong, it will 
not be the first time, within the memory of living readers, that a pop- 
ular tradition, apparently impregnable, has been successfully assailed. 
The business of the nineteenth century with history is, chiefly, to re- 
write it, patiently testing each opinion and each statement of fact, and 
pitilessly exiling into the limbo of romance every notion, however 
pleasing, which will not bear a critical scrutiny. If in this process 
of revision we have been obliged to part with much once-valued rub- 
bish, we are more than compensated by the priceless treasures which 
the critical spirit, working in other directions, has acquired for us. 
While Grote and Lewis have compelled us to acknowledge our hope- 
less ignorance of early Greek and Roman history, on the other hand, 
the wonderful science of linguistic paleontology, in the hands of 
Grimm, Pictet, and Mommsen, has given us glimpses of the mental, 
moral, and social condition of mankind in that dim antiquity when 
the Roman was not yet Roman, nor the Greek Greek. If we have 
been forced to give up our belief in the reality of the Trojan War, and 
the ensuing settlement of Latium, we have at the same time gained an 
insight into the genesis of mythologic fancies, which is of more value 
to the philosophic student of history than a thousand romantic sieges. 
Perhaps the present discussion will make it apparent that a critical 
treatment of early English history has also something to give in ex- 
change for what it takes away. If, however, the result be merely neg- 
ative, we must still be content; for the next best thing to knowing 
that we know, is knowing that we do not know. 

The question of the relative importance of the Celtic and Teutonic 
ingredients in the composite English race has lately been discussed by 
Mr. Owen Pike, in his very able and scholarlike book on “ The Eng- 
lish and their Origin;” by Dr. Nicholas, in his “ Pedigree of the Eng- 
lish People ;” and by Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his little work on “ The 
Study of Celtic Literature.” In hastily surveying the ground occu- 
pied by these writers, I shall for the most part follow Mr. Pike, and 
accordingly propose to examine from four points of view the current 
opinion as to the origin of the English. The historical evidence will, 
of course, come first in order; while the various kinds of testimony 
rendered by physiology, philology, and psychology, will, in turn, be 
subsequently considered. 

Our knowledge of the inhabitants of Britain, previous to the final 
settlement of the Angles and Saxons, is based partly upon philologic 
induction, partly upon the testimony of Greek and Roman writers, 
from Cesar to Procopius. From these indications, which Welsh tra- 
dition—untrustworthy when taken alone—occasionally serves to illus- 
trate, it appears that at the time of the Roman conquest the whole of 
Britain south of the Humber was occupied by members of the Cymric, 
or High-Celtic, race—in the west, the Welsh, or Cymry proper ; in the 
east, the Lloegrians; on the southeastern coast, the Belge. North 
of the Humber, in Northumberland and East Lothian, dwelt the Co- 
ranians, who may possibly have been Scandinavian Teutons. North 
and west of these were the Lowlanders of that day—the formidable 
Picts, who are now generally regarded as belonging to the Cymric 
race ; while beyond the Clyde, in the Highlands, lived the true Scots, 
a branch of the Gaelic, or Low-Celtic, race, which extended also over 
Ireland and Central Gaul. Thus, with the possible exception of the 





Coranians, a tribe historically and numerically insignificant, we find 
the whole of pre-Roman Britain in the possession of the Celtic race. 
With regard to the numbers of these Celts, and their mode of life, we 
have but little accurate information. Yet the expressions of Cesar 
hardly allow us to assume for South Britain (i. e., England) a popula- 
tion of less than a million and a half or two millions; while the work- 
ing of tin-mines, the use of metallic armor and wheel-carriages, the 
possession of neat houses, of roads, of river-dams, and of stone piers 
(Cicero, “ Ad Atticum,” iv., 16), testify to a considerable progress in 
material civilization. It appears undeniable that the Cymry of south- 
ern Britain were as much civilized as their cousins of Gavi, and that 
both were far more advanced than the Teutonic tribes beyond the 
Rhine. 

After an intermittent warfare of about a hundred years’ duration, 
the Romans succeeded in gaining control of the island—nominally, as 
far as the Clyde ; in reality, not farther than the Tweed. The inhab- 
itants, as Tacitus expressly informs us, were conquered, but not en- 
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slaved. They were added to the number of tax-paying subjects of the 
imperial city ; but it lay neither in the policy nor in the power of Rome 
to make them serfs. For three centuries Britain constituted a valu- 
able portion of the empire, and partook, though to a far less extent 
than Gaul, of the advantages of Roman civilization, and of the Chris- 
tian religion. It, therefore, becomes us to inquire how far this state 
of things could have affected the ethnic character of the British popu- 
lation. 

It must be remembered that the Romans, as a general rule, neither 
exterminated, enslaved, nor colonized. On the other hand, they 
assimilated, wherever it was possible, the peoples whom they had over- 
come. The Greeks were great colonizers; but Roman colonies were, 
in the mairt, simply military posts. Spain and Gaul became completely 
Romanized in language, laws, and religion, with hardly a traceable in- 
fusion of true Roman blood. The case was similar in Britain. From 
the list of troops given in the “ Notitia Utriusque Imperii,” it appears 
that the Roman army of occupation, quartered in the chief towns of 
the island, amounted to about twenty thousand men; and these, as 
Mr. Pike observes, were not truly Romans. Rome was not populous 
enough to keep watch in person over all her possessions. The legions 
in Britain were made up, ethnologically, of Celts, Germans, Moors, 
and Iranians. Cymry from Belgium, and Low-Celts from Nimes, 
Lyons, and Fréjus, in Gaul, formed a considerable proportion. There- 
fore, to cite Mr. Pike’s conclusion, “ had there been an army of twenty 
thousand men, all of one race, constantly maintained in Britain, it 
would hardly have sufficed to tinge the whole of the British popula- 
tion with any of its characteristics ; but, when that army was made 
up of recruits from all parts of the world—from Belgium to India, 
from Sarmatia to Mauritania—it had no characteristics of race to im- 
part.” 

Thus, in the fourth century, the population of Roman Britain must 
still have been almost purely Celtic; and, during a long period of 
comparative peace, it cannot have been less, but was probably greater, 
in number than in the time of Cesar. 

In the reign of Honorius, the Romans finally abandoned Britain, 
and henceforth, for several generations, our historical data become 
wofully meagre. It is probable that even before the departure of 
the imperial forces small bodies of Saxons, or other Low-Germans, 
had established themselves upon the southeastern coast (for thus Mr. 
Kemble interprets the litus Sazonicum); and it is certain that before 
the end of the fifth century Teutonic tribes had come over in consid- 
erable numbers, and were struggling for the mastery of the east side 
of the island. Tradition has given to these invaders the names of 
Angles and Saxons; but in reality they were a mixed medley of An- 
gles and Jutes, Saxons or Frisians, Franks, Visigoths, Vandals, Ale- 
manni, Lombards, Suevi, Burgundians, and Avars (Taylor, “ Words 
and Places,” pp. 128, 139, 146, 269). Between these various tribes, 
leaving out the Avars, there was little or no ethnic difference: they 
were all Low-Germans. The Angles, being perhaps the most numer- 
ous, imposed their name on the conquered country and its people ; 
but the Saxons, having first encountered the Celtic inhabitants of the 
island, are to this day, in Celtic eyes, the representatives of the Eng- 
lish race. There is thus, as Mr. Freeman has shown, no propriety in 
distinguishing the English people before 1066 as Anglo-Saxons. Then, 
as now, the English called themselves Angles, or English ; then, as 
now, their Scottish and Irish neighbors called them Saxons. 

The popular belief that the Teutonic invaders of Britain extermi- 
nated all the Cymric inhabitants, or drove them into the distant wilds 
of Wales and Cornwall, is ultimately founded upon the account given 
by Gildas, and copied without question by later chroniclers. Who 
Gildas was, or whether there ever was such a man, will perhaps never 
be settled. On the most favorable supposition, he must have lived 
nearly a century after the events which he professes to describe. And, 
whoever he was, the book which bears his name makes no preten- 
sions to trustworthiness. I* is creditably modest in it not to do so, 
for the story it tells is hardly to be rivalled, save in the ingenious 
pages of Miinchausen. We are told that the whole British population 
was conquered, exterminated, broken like a potter’s vessel by “ three 
boat-loads”” of German invaders, and yet was both contemporaneously 
and subsequently strong enough to engage in obstinately-contested 
civil wars with people of its own kin. Now three boat-loads could not 
have been a very formidable number, for Great Easterns were not the 
fashion in those days. And the Britons, moreover, were not the men 
to stand and be slaughtered without vigorous remonstrance. Cesar, 





at least, and Agricola—generals who knew well what they were about 
—found them no contemptible antagonists. Yet we are asked to be- 
lieve that this people, numbering nearly two millions, brave, compara- 
tively civilized, and familiar with Roman methods of warfare, was 
utterly crushed out of existence by a few hundred piratical Saxons! 
While the invaders, in turn, are supposed to have multiplied faster 
than Jacob’s descendants in Egypt, until the population of the island 
speedily became just about as numerous as before! It is a fine speci- 
men of the sort of stuff which, in the Middle Ages, passed for genuine 
history. Cortez, with his fifteen hundred Spaniards, was able to 
change the Mexican government, but the Mexican people did not forth- 
with become predominantly Spanish. And Cortez and his men would 
not have failed to follow their own ships to destruction, had the supe- 
riority of the Spaniards over the Aztecs, in point of civilization, been 
no greater than that of the Angles over their British antagonists. The 
evidence, such as we have, goes to show that the Teutonic invaders 
were considerably less civilized than the native population of the 
island; that their numbers, even had they emigrated from the coast 
of Germany en masse, would not have reached two millions; and that, 
instead of seizing upon the great towns like lordly conquerors, they 
contented’ themselves with occupying, like interloping squatters, the 
country districts. That under these circumstances they should finally 
have succeeded in getting nearly the whole island under their control. 
is not difficult to believe, for it is no more than the Goths, amid a sim- 
ilar state of things, did in Italy. But that they should have rooted 
out and supplanted the population they came to govern, is sim- 
ply incredible. Savage races, like the Australians, the New-Zealand- 
ers, and the Indians of North America, may melt away before their 
civilized antagonists ; but no such result has ever been known to fol- 
low from the conflict between equally-endowed races, like the Teutons 
and Celts—members, both of them, of the same great Aryan family. 
English supremacy is civilizing, not exterminating, the Hindoos. 
Spain has been conquered by the Romans, who held it for six centu- 
ries; by the Visigoths, whose descendants govern it to-day; and by 
the Moors, who controlled the finest portions of it for seven hundred 
and eighty-one years ; yet the Spanish population is still mainly Celto- 
Iberian. Gaul has been conquered by Romans, Franks, and Burgun- 
dians; yet the French are still a Celtic people. There is no evidence, 
save the single uncritical statement of Gildas, that the case has been 
otherwise in Britain. z 

It may be asked if the English were still, after the Saxon conquest, 
predominantly Celtic, how does it happen that they speak a language 
which is mainly Teutonic, containing but a small Cymric element? 
The detailed answer to this question must be postponed until we come 
to treat of the philological evidence. For the present it is enough to 
remind the reader that the Celts of Gaul, since the Roman conquest, 
have spoken a Romanic language; and that the Gaelic element in 
French is not very much more conspicuous than the Cymric element 
in English. 

What, then, became of the Celtic Britons in the east, if they were 
not all slaughtered or driven into the mouatains of Wales? The 
Welsh Triads are doubtless correct in the statement that “the Lloe- 
grians became as Saxons.” The laws of Ina show that there was a 
Celtic population in the midst of the Saxons, and that its condition 
was by no means one of slavery or serfdom. As Mr. Pearson observes, 
“Britons and Saxons were on almost equal terms as witnesses in a 
court of justice, and in their were-gild, or value, before the state” 
(“ Hist. Eng.,” i., 94). Britons could hold land, and probabiy slaves 
also. As late as the time of Athelstan the two races were living, 
@quo jure, in Exeter (Malmesbury, i., 50). At least two kings of Wes- 
sex, Cadwalla and Cenwalh, bear Celtic names. In a. p. 578, some 
time after the fabulous catastrophe narrated by Gildas, the British 
power was still so considerable in the north, that the Angles could 
assert their authority only in the eastern portions of Northumberland 
and Yorkshire. Nor is there any evidence that the invaders ever sup- 
planted the old population in the large towns ; for, as Mr. Wright has 
pointed out, the old Roman municipal constitutions have been handed 
down even to the present time. ‘“ Throughout the Saxon and the Nor 
man period the towns seem to have maintained an almost independent 
existence; and their increasing influence gradually broke down the 
feudal system, until burghers and barons at last united under our 
present form of government” (Pike, p. 54). 

Finally, it should be remembered that England was not all con- 
quered at once. Long after the Saxons had established themselves in 
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Kent and Wessex, and long after the Angles had acquired control over 
Suffolk, Norfolk, and east Yorkshire, the entire western half of Eng- 
land remained Cymric in language and government. In Alfred’s time 
a powerful British population existed throughout the five southwest- 
ern counties. While the Teutonic infusion on the east and southeast 
coasts was doubtless sufficient to modify the ethnic complexion of the 
people, on the other hand, in Cumberland, in west Yorkshire, in Lan- 
cashire, Shropshire, Hereford, Monmouth, west Somerset, and Devon- 
shire, the population remained for centuries almost as purely Celtic as 
in Cornwall or Wales; and there is absolutely no historical evidence 
that these regions have ever become Teutonized except in speech. 

From all these considerations it would appear that, at the time of 
the Danish invasions, the population of England must have been pre- 
dominantly Celtic, with a considerable Teutonic admixture in the 
eastern counties. The ethnic consequences of the Danish and Nor- 
man conquests will be considered in our second paper. 





ON THE COOLING DOWN OF THE SUN. 





HE short time we live in this world as individuals, and the short 

duration of the history of humanity, compared with the series 

of ages that have elapsed since the beginning of creation, have been 

the cause of the gravest errors made by the human mind in the ap- 
preciation of facts. 

The sun, for example, was long regarded as fixed in the centre of 
our planetary system; while not a century ago certain stars were 
called fixed, because the learned world was convinced of their immo- 
bility. 

Nowadays we know that the sun is constantly bearing us toward 
unknown regions, that the stars travel rapidly in different directions, 
that nothing in nature is in a state of repose, and that movement 
is unceasing and universal. 

One of the most remarkable features in modern scientific re- 
search is the tendency to discover and define the unity of forces, by 
which means mankind will yet believe in the unity of the material 
universe, as they already believe in the unity of God. 

As the result of the magnificent discovery of quite a modern 
science, which may be termed spectrology, we have succeeded in ob- 
taining a positive knowledge of the matter composing the stars of the 
universe, and there, as upon the earth, every thing is changed and 
modified, while nothing is either created or lost. 

Enormous changes are continually taking place on the surface of 
the sun, the powerful atmosphere of which rises in burning waves of 
ten thousand miles in thickness ; a few metals reveal their presence ; 
and hydrogen, which is perhaps the type of the matter, forms an 
immense ocean around the star that affords us both heat and light. 
Now, this temperatur eand light emanating from such a remote source, 
have they always been of their present intensity, and will they be 
eternal? God alone knows; is it not, however, permitted to science 
to sound these great mysteries, and to investigate whether or not 
our globe bears traces of a heat more intense than that of any of our 
climates, or if we have good grounds to fear that the great light of 
the world will one day be extinguished in the midst of space ? 

Our knowledge, in natural science, of thermotics teaches us that every 
terrestrial body emitting light and heat without repairing its losses 
must of necessity cool down and die out; which mode of reasoning 
leads us to suppose that this is the natural end reserved for the sun. 

We do not here wish to display the different calculations that have 
been made to determinate the quantity of heat which daily escapes 
from this star; suffice it to say that the quantity is prodigious, and 
that the earth receives but a very small portion of it. 

Are its iosses repaired? Is it the slow but progressive conden- 
sation of such a mass as the sun, affecting a part of its latent heat, 
that keeps its molecules at a distance? Or is it possible (as has 
lately been supposed) that its fires might be fed by those thousands 
of millions of asteroids, that dust of worlds, that constitutes the 
zodiacal light ? 

The incessant fall of these asteroids upon the solar disk may pos- 
sibly contribute a certain degree of heat, although nothing proves to 
us that they are able to make up for the daily losses sustained by 
the sun. We are therefore compelled to explore the earth, and par- 
ticularly the organic kingdom, to find the proof of the permanence or 


The excess of heat of the old geological epoch, scompared with our 
present experience, is incontestable. 

The greater number of geologists assert that this elevation of tem- 
perature is the result of central heat; and that this heat at the pres- 
ent day acting almost insensibly, the temperature of the surface of the 
globe remains unchanged. 

As far, however, as we can judge, the high temperature of the geo- 
logical epochs (excepting, perhaps, the first or most ancient) is the 
effect of the sun, and not of central heat. 

Whatever idea we may entertain of the more ancient geological de- 
posits, we are bound to admit that water has been the principal agent 
of their formation. 

To produce such enormous masses of detritus, greywacke, clays 
of tertiary lands, etc., currents of water of extraordinary power, fed by 
diluvian rains, must have been called into requisition. 

These currents and rains suspended in the air imply incessant 
evaporation and a continuous formation of vapors, which are in them- 
selves evidences of a very high temperature, proceeding either from 
central heat or the intensity of the solar rays. 

In substituting, after the first sediments, solar for central heat, we 
can no longer accept the synchronism of the formations, that is to say, 
that all those of the same terms and denominations were deposited at 
the same time. 

The coal deposits so well characterized by their greywacke, schists, 
and coal, were formed just in proportion as the globe presented the 
necessary conditions for their formation. 

As a general rule, we may take it for granted that all sedimentary 
lands composed of layers superposed are due to the effect of solar 
heat and chemical sediments, which, in turn, are entirely the products 
of terrestrial heat. 

We cannot here describe minutely all the facts that have been 
gathered in favor of the simultaneous action of these two causes act- 
ing at the same time under different conditions ; but what we con- 
sider as most striking in that long succession of ages, preceding the 
creation of man, is the enormous quantity of water at that time dis- 
tributed over the globe. There was more movement during those re. 
mote epochs, and consequently more heat. It must not be forgotten 
that, in the enormous masses of sedimentary lands, all the water—in 
a word, all the force—must then, for the moment, have been lifted_up 
to the state of vapor in the atmosphere. 

This vapor consumed an immense quantity of solar heat, which 
was transformed into motive power, and which, on being spent, again 
turned into heat. 

But this enormous waste, sustained by the sun in space, this part 
of its heat, employed upon the earth in motion, and transformed a 
thousand times, is at last lost by the radiation of the globe in space; 
consequently, if the sun cannot repair its losses, it is evident that it 
must cool down, and eventually be extinguished. 

While attributing to the sun a decrease of heat which has been 
much slower than that of our planet, we considerably increase the 
extent or scope of climateric periods, and obtain alternatives of sum- 
mer and winter, the extremes of which are widest separate in those 
localities situated at the greatest distance from the equator. 

The. different periods, for convenience’ sake, may be grouped as 
follows : 

First period—when the central heat of the globe is stronger than 
that of the climates: Age of production of gneiss, mica-schist, and 
perhaps of the first sedimentary lands. 

Second period—when the climates begin to make themselves felt, 
the central heat, however, still acting: Age of silurian lands, and per- 
haps of coal-fields. 

Third period—when the solar climates gain the ascendency, and 
the central heat is no longer manifested in the consolidated part of 
the earth: Age of secondary and tertiary lands. 

Fourth period—the cooling attains a limit which permits snows to 
accumulate, in winter, at the poles and on the summits of moun- 
tains; in summer, however, they are completely melted: Age of snow- 
lands. 

Fifth period—when snows are formed in greater quantities than 
the sur’s rays are able to melt: Age of the formation and extension 
of glaciers. 

Sizth period—in which the fusion of snow gains upon the de- 
creased supply, the glaciers likewise diminishing: Present age. 





variation of the sun’s heat. 


Thus the phenomenon of evaporation is necessarily connected with 
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those different periods, the diminution of vapor being evidently iden- 
tified with the proportional decrease of solar heat. 

It is natural to conceive that, in a period when heat produced a 
great quantity of vapor over the face of the earth, all the elevated re- 
gions, in winter, were covered with thick layers of snow; and coun- 
tries then were covered with glaciers, which now only preserve the 
traces of them, as, for example, the Vosges, Scotland, Corsica, and 
the ranges of Atlas, in Africa. 

The result of numerous explorations in the north of Europe, and 
even within the Arctic circle, has brought to light the fact that luxu- 
riant forests once waved where now a stunted bush will hardly grow, 
and that whole regions, now so destitute both of vegetable and animal 
life, were once roamed over by herds of animals which are now only 
found in the intertropical regions of the globe. 

The existence of coal in the polar regions is another certain indi- 
cation of the great degree of heat that must once have prevailed in 
them. 

The geographical distribution of fossils, of which we have now so 
thorough a knowledge, is in perfect harmony with the secular decrease 
of the external temperature—that is to say, with the loss of heat sus- 
tained by the sun, which has gradually, or rather insensibly, cooled 
down to the present range of temperature, and which will probably 
continue until it leaves our globe a howling wilderness, and dies out, 
like an unfed fire, from sheer exhaustion. 





TO AN OLD RIDDLE. 


A NEW ANSWER 


} EARLY all persons have a pretty definite conviction that | 


it is a waste of time to seek after perpetual motion. 
This conviction, however, is oftener based upon the uniform 
failure of efforts to produce such a motion, than upon a distinct 
understanding of the principles which the effort contradicts. 
Exactly what is meant by “ perpetual motion,” and in what 
sense it is impossible, are questions which will not lose their 
interest while men continue to spend their lives in pursuing the 
unattainable. 

Without considering the metaphysics of motion, what do we 
mean when we speak, in the ordinary phrase, of perpetual mo- 
tion? Strictly speaking, nothing exists that is not an example 
of it. No portion of the universe is ever, even relatively, at 
rest. Astronomy first revealed this law in the motions of the 
stellar masses; and later discoveries have shown that it is im- 
posed upon molecular movements as well. The same necessity 
of motion controls the atoms and the stars. Nor are these 
material units—the atom and the star—the only forms of ma- 
terial existence that are absolutely without rest. The tides of 
actinic, thermal, and magnetic force, currents of water, air, and 
sound, the transmission of light, are also a part of that per- 
petual becoming which is called the universe. 

Nature, then, is constant movement; but the perpetual mo- 
tion which we have in view is something different from this. 
It must be independent of these exterior forces for its supply. 
The problem of perpetual motion is not even attempted when 
we place a machine, as some have done, within their sweep; 
to do this is no more than to set a windmill in motion, or ex- 
pose a water-wheel to the current of the stream. We have to 
define the conditions of perpetual motion. What is the accu- 
rate statement of the problem proposed ? 

In the first place, the motive power must not be supplied 
from without ; it must originate within the machine—in other 
words, the machine must be “ self-moved.” 

Whether the conception of se/f-movement is a possible one ; 
whether it is, indeed, any thing more than one of those pseud- 
ideas, or forms of words that are “verbally intelligible,” in 
Herbert Spencer’s phrase, but not, in the true sense of the 
word, conceivable—we will not here stop to inquire. 
admit, for the moment, that we can conceive of a self-renewing 


foree—one that shall produce within itself an equivalent for its | 
obstacle that concerns the principle of the perpetual motion that 


losses by friction and by conversion into other forms, such as 
heat and magnetism, and that shall thus maintain its motion 








Let us | 


without increment from without. Again, we must exclude the 
idea of a motion that is due to the momentum of an external] 
impulse, as that of the rotation of a wheel in an unresisting 
medium. For a given amount of force cannot be made to sub. 
sist as the same form of motion. The conservation implies the 
correlation of forces. The original motific impulse, whether 
great or small, is soon transformed into molecular motions, and 
the machine comes to a stand-still. Friction is the great trans- 
lator of the forms of force; it hinders even the planets in their 
orbits, and soon exhausts the largest original capital of force. 

Nature does not go along cheaply. New forces are con- 
stantly required to maintain the minutest of her processes, and 
these forces are themselves incessantly remodelled, converted, 
differentiated, as if there were danger that phenomena should 
become monotonous. She permits no portion of her energy to 
be uniformly represented. To follow through its cycles of 
transformation the mere impulse of one’s hand in turning a 
watch-key, would be to trace the mysteries of heat, electricity, 
magnetism, actinic power, nervous sensibility, life itself; it 
would unravel the utmost complexities of natural law, and en- 
lighten the obscurest arcana of the universe. 

Any form of force, however, soon loses, in the process of 
its transformations, all obvious likeness to its own prior phases, 
Thus, a foot-pound, when converted into heat or molecular mo- 
tion, though undiminished in its intrinsic value, is no longer di- 
rectly available to turn a wheel. The force of impetus, or vis 
viva, which the inventor seeks to invest as perpetual motion, 
constantly eludes him, friction being, as I have shown, a con- 
stant and inevitable larceny of motive power. Friction is the 
victorious enemy of perpetual motion. 

But is there no way to make friction an ally, instead of an 
Can we not so employ the law of conservation as to 
If no 


enemy ? 
prevent the complete dispersion of the motive power ? 
force is ever lost ; if its disappearance is but a transformation— 
why cannot we follow and preserve a definite quantum of it, 
through all of its mutations, and cause it to reappear undimin- 
ished and unchanged at the end of the cycle, and in time to 
turn our fly-wheel before its momentum shall be exhausted ? 

At first thought, it does not appear unscientific to suppose 
that we may yet be able to cage up in this manner a quantity 
of force, permitting none of it to escape, during its phases of 
appearance, as molecular motion, and finally reapplying its 
whole amount. Were this possible to be done, we should, in- 
deed, solve the problem of perpetual motion. But it will not 
be difficult to show that the problem, as thus proposed, is noth- 
ing less than to isolate one part of the universe from the rest. 

Gravitation alone, not to speak of other forces as extensive, 
connects each with every atom. The universe is a unit. Even 
could we isolate molecular motions, we should find our micro- 
cosm affected by cosmical influences. The very planets would 
tamper with our machine; the sun and moon would contend 
over it; and it would prove impossible to withdraw it from a 
web of relations not less pervasive and subtle than those of 
gravitation itself. It is impossible so to isolate a quantum of 
force that it shall always remain in the same confines, and be 
available for the same purpose. 

It would seem that the obstacles in the way of attaining 
“perpetual motion” are sufficiently evident. There is, how- 
ever, yet another objection, which I state, merely to disallow. 
It is said that perpetual motion is unattainable because any ma- 
chine will finally be destroyed by friction. Friction has, indeed, 
a twofold result. It transforms force, as I have shown, and, at 
the same time, it wears out the machine through which the 
force is exerted. Nothing can withstand this tendency to fluxion. 
A statue, a cathedral, melt away like a summer cloud; steel 
and diamond are only less permanent than the flowing stream. 
The adamant is a misnomer. In Nature nothing is permanent, 
unless it be law. But this necessity of disintegration is not the 


we are considering. Could a machine be produced which should 
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actually go of itself, it should not be objected that it would wear 
out in course of time. The solution of the problem would then be 
accepted, though the motion produced would not be perpetual. 

We are now prepared to define what is meant in mechanics 
by perpetual motion. 

Perpetual motion is the movement of a machine that pro- 
duces its own motive power. 

This definition excludes the codperation of all forces which 
act as suppliers, or “feeders,” of motion ; it excludes the per- 
petual motions of molecules, of the cosmos, of circulating cur- 
rents, and the motion of mere momentum. It restricts us to 
the idea of a machine, the product of human skill, that for 
any period of time is self-moved. 

If the form of words, “to be self-moved,” means any thing 
at all, it means, to be moved without a cause. But this is a 
pseud-idea ; it is literally unthinkable. By no effort of the 
mind can we conceive of a causeless effect. The inventors who 
have struggled to contrive a perpetual motien have never 
brought themselves face to face with the absurdity of their 
attempt. When they have turned upon their machine a 
stream of external force, as a current of electricity or of rare- 
fied air—diverting these agents from their more profitable ac- 
clivities out of doors—they have merely done what the steam 
and caloric engines do much better; they have created no mo- 
tive power. When, again, they have taken a definite amount—a 
certain number of foot-pounds—of force, and vainly attempted 
to imprison it in their machine, they have not comprehended 
the essential idea of a perpetual motion; and, lastly, they who 
have attempted, in ignorance of the simplest laws of dynamics, 
to multiply foree by means of machinery, have never even un- 
derstood the statement of the problem. They have been pur- 
suing something which appears to be, not only unattainable, 
but inconceivable—to be not an object, and hardly even an 
idea. 





MRS. STOWE’S MISTAKE. 


\ JE have abstained from discussing the subject which has 

been sprung upon the community by the publication of 
Mrs. Stowe’s paper on Lord Byron, and we certainly shall not 
enter into its merits or demerits now. Had the press generally 
adopted this course, the mischiefs they so loudly condemn would 
have been largely avoided. But, without going into the inquiry 
itself, we may draw an instructive lesson from Mrs. Stowe’s 
experience in regard to the public. She proposed to do a 
certain thing; she has done the very opposite thing. She 
proposed to arrest Byron’s influence upon the young by over- 
whelming him with the world’s moral reprobation; instead of 
that, she has raised the interest in Byron to a sevenfold inten- 
sity, and, as an inevitable consequence, stimulated the curiosity 
to know all about him. 

Mrs. Stowe’s mistake originated in a misunderstanding of 


human nature. She hasnot studied human beings as she would | 


minerals and plants, simply to ascertain the truth about them, 
and learn, as a pure matter of fact, how they will behave in 
given circumstances. She has regarded them—as is certainly 
pardonable in a woman—in the light of feeling rather than of 
the intellect, and very naturally went wrong in her judgment. 
Mind is not matter, it is force; and force is never seen ex- 
cept in motion or change. States of mind are directions of 
mental movement, or tendencies of thought—that these move- 
ments are slow, makes no difference. In regard to Byron, 
there was an unmistakable tendency to disentangle his moral 
from his intellectual life—his personality from his genius, not- 
withstanding that they were woven up so intimately in his 
productions. By the law that humanity is more and more, and 
the individual less and less, and by the still deeper law that evil 
is evanescent, and falls out of the scheme of things in our prog- 
ress to a better and higher state, there was being a gradual 





loss of interest in the faulty details of Byron’s life, and a nar- 
rowing of public attention to his intellectual work. It was by 
no means any reversal of moral judgment concerning the poet’s 
personal character, but a slow and silent crumbling into obliv- 
ion of all concerning him that was least worthy to be remem- 
bered. Although he has not been dead half a century, and al- 
though there are many still living who abound in reminiscences 
relating to his career, and therefore naturally tend to keep them 
alive in the popular mind, yet so far had matters merely person- 
al decayed out of the general consciousness, that the publication 
of the Countess Guiccioli’s gossiping volume hardly produced 
a ripple of interest in the public mind, and if left to itself would 
have been forgotten in a year. 

Now Mrs. Stowe has undertaken to thwart this strong ten- 
dency of things—to quench the interest in Byron’s works, by 
piling upon his memory a new load of execration. But what 
is the effect ? Simply to give renewed impulse to the already 
established movements in the general thought. She has sent 
an undulation through the mind of the civilized world, which, 
instead of arresting the universal tendency regarding this per- 
sonage and his works, cannot fail to quicken it. She seems alto- 
gether to have forgotten how vast are the tracts of human con- 
sciousness, and how profound are those movements of mind 
which are not under the control of the will. Does she suppose 
that people can forget at pleasure, or release themselves from 
the laws of mental association, or neutralize the force of estab- 
lished habit, by simply choosing todo so? What lesson so uni- 
versal as that people go on thinking in the way they have been 
accustomed to think, notwithstanding the blazing evidences of 
their error? And, although the propagandist may grow impa- 
tient, yet Nature’s order in this is most beneficent. If men’s 
minds could be unsettled by the presentation of mere argument, 
the mental world would be a chaos. As the mind is built up 
according to laws it did not make, as it is largely built up in 
childhood, before volition comes into play, so in the great aggre- 
gate it moves according tolaws that not only transcend the will, 
but which work to determine results outside of consciousness 
itself. 

The great mass of slumbering associations in the popular 
mind respecting Byron have relation to his poetry, the brillian- 
cy and the fascination of which are everywhere confessed. Mrs. 
Stowe raises all these associations into sudden and intense ac- 
tivity, by projecting into the general consciousness a startling 
moral consideration ; but, to suppose that could break up the 
connections and reverse the tendencies of general thought, or 
could do little else than to stimulate them, is to miscalculate 
the course of things in the world of mind. This view is far 
from being unfavorable to efforts at public enlightenment and 
the improvement of morals. New views become factors which 
work their proper results in time. But, when it becomes a 
question of altering those courses of thought which have been 
the growth of years, it is folly to be over-sanguine, and cal- 


| culate on large immediate changes ; while, if the agency brought 


to bear is one of peculiar intensity, and which cannot fail to 
stir the deepest feelings, the danger is that it will produce re- 
coil, and defeat the very ends desired. Mrs. Stowe’s publica- 
tion was of this nature, and it was, to say the least, an auda- 
cious experiment. As might have been predicted, it has not 
only proved a failure, but it has provoked the very consequences 
it was designed to prevent. It is useless to lament the state of 
the public mind ; it was her business to know that before, and 
act accordingly. Her mistake was this: that, because she had 
a frightful story to tell, which could not fail to produce a wide 
sensation, therefore old mental impressions and habits would 
be suddenly obliterated, new opinions formed, and new actions 
initiated. And her failure is this: that, having, as it were, 
cornered the public mind, they find it more possible to discredit 
her story than to extirpate the Byronian consciousness, to sus- 
pend the laws of thought, or to invert the tendencies of 
time. 
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LESSON OF THE AVONDALE CALAMITY. 


HE suffocation of one hundred and eight human beings in 

the Avondale coal-mine has added another to the list of 
those colossal disasters with which the public, during the last 
few years, has become increasingly familiar. The sinking, 
blowing up, and burning of steam-vessels ; nitro-glycerine, gun- 
powder, fire-damp, and steam-boiler explosions; the fall of 
bridges and of buildings, and every form of railroad slaughter, 
have become so common that, though they may produce a pass- 
ing shudder, they have ceased to excite surprise. And yet these 
disasters, frequent and appalling as they are, are but trifles 
when compared with that vast sggregate of lesser accidents by 
which multitudes of human lives are terminated in every form 


of violence. We pass over the daily newspaper invoice of 


fatal accidents as mere matters of course, unless there is some | 


special feature of novelty or horror in the mode of death. 
Now the first thing to be said concerning this multitudi- 
nous destruction of life is, that it is unnecessary. The great 
mass of fatal accidents are the results of carelessness and blind 
stupidity, and are therefore avoidable. There are casualties, 
of course, which no human foresight could prevent. The ef- 
fects of earthquakes and hurricanes—the great powers of Na- 
ture in convulsion—are beyond human control, and there are, 
no doubt, other agencies of sudden destruction which the usual 
forecast of man cannot escape. Yet, it still remains true that 


the great multitude of disasters, by which lives are lost, are | 


notoriously such as could have been prevented by intelligent 
care. 

There are two theories of the causation of these calamities, 
which are mischievous in proportion as they are seriously en- 
tertairied. Both tend to screen the subjects of accident from 
blame, and to implicate the powers which rule them. 
who think that such calamities are special interventions of an 
inscrutable Providence, will, of course, naturally bow in rev- 


erent acquiescence, and give little serious thought to the mat- 
Yet few, nowadays, hold such extreme | 
Whatever perplexity may arise concerning those infre- 
quent cases of violent death which no sagacity could have avert- 
ed or foreseen, common-sense dictates that Providence can- 
not be held responsible for the accidents which are palpably 


ter of prevention. 
views. 


due to people’s own neglect. The divine intention is, that men 
should live out the natural term of their days, and should make 
use of their reason to attain the end; if they refuse to do 
this, the consequences rest with themselves. 

There are others, again, who look upon government as a 
kind of earthly Providence, whose duty it is to take care of 
people, and, when fatal disasters befall them, they are always 
ready to charge it to some form of legislative dereliction. After 
every startling catastrophe, there is either a cry for a new law, 
or a frantic appeal to the grand jury to indict somebody for not 
obeying an old law. 
nothing but a body of hireling officials, whose inefficiency even 
in doing their most legitimate work is proverbial; and when 
people become so infatuated with the idea of official super- 
vision, that they give over their lives to be taken care of by 
the politicians, they will continue to have abundant cause of exe- 
cration, as habitual experience painfully proves. 

What, then, is the deeper cause of this widespread and 


lamentable destruction of human life; and, if remediable, how | 


is it to be remedied? 
tal capacity of self-protection, and the sole remedy is to supply 
that want, which is the true work of education. We hear of 
the instinct of self-preservation, but the idea is erroneous; 


there is an instinct of love of life, but self-preservation is. an | 


affair of the reason and of knowledge. Again: there is much 
said about the injurious consequences of breaking the physical 
laws, but this also is a mistaken notion; it is not the physical 
laws that are broken, in these cases, but the laws of reason; 





Those 





But it is forgotten that “government” is 


Obviously, the cause is want of the men- | 


while the great mass of accidents, from which people suffer, 
are simply the penal consequences of loose thinking. 

A carpenter, for example, steps upon a scaffold, which gives 
way, and he breaks his neck. No physical law has been dis- 
turbed. The weight was too much for the fastenings, and the 
dislocation, after a fall of thirty feet, was quite according to 
law. The law that was broken was the law of thought. He 
inferred that the scaffold would hold him, and fell a victim to 
false logic. The difficulty was, his thought did not represent 
the truth of things. 

A girl attempts to fill a lamp; there is an explosion, and she 
is burned to death. All the physics and chemistry of the case 
are perfect ; no force flinches, and no property fails. But she 
inferred the kerosene to be good and the operation safe, and 
paid with her life the forfeit of a false judgment. Her thoughts 
were not in harmony with the things they represented. 

A man asks a druggist for a dose of salts, swallows it, and 
dies, poisoned by oxalic acid. Here, again, the physical laws 
work inflexibly—that oxalic acid should disorganize the stom- 
ach, is a true chemical result. The man blindly inferred that 
druggists are trustworthy, and his life was sacrificed to his 
false reasoning. The druggist carelessly inferred that crystals 
of oxalic acid were crystals of sulphate of soda; and the difli- 
culty in both cases was, that thought did not agree with reality. 

One hundred and eight persons coincide in the inference 
that a coal-mine is safe, and, acting upon their conclusion, de- 
stend into it. They are trapped, and strangled; but every 
physical principle works with unerring precision, and this aw- 
ful sacrifice of life, together with the train of evil and suffering 
to surviving friends, resulted equally in the false relation be- 
tween thought and things. 

Providence thus puts man in a world of order, and says: 
“The laws of nature are inflexible; you may always trust 
them ; they will fail you in no emergency; they are potent 
to save, and powerful to destroy : bring, therefore, your thoughts 
into harmony with the things arownd you, upon penalty of 
death.” This is exactly what is demanded by the advocates of 
scientific education. To know, and to know clearly, what the 
laws are upon which life depends, to have the thoughts alive 
and alert in reference to them, is the first need of a rational 
creature to whom the responsibility of a life has been com- 
mitted ; while the duty—more fundamental and sacred than 
any other—which education owes to the rising generation is, to 
see that this knowledge is acquired. In his masterly argu- 
ment entitled “ What Knowledge is of most Worth?” Mr. 
Herbert Spencer justly places that which ministers to self- 
preservation first. He says: 

“ Happily, that all-important part of education, which goes to se- 
cure direct self-preservation, is in great part already provided for. 
Too momentous to be left to our blundering, Nature takes it into her 
own hands. While yet in its nurse’s arms, the infant, by hiding its 
face and crying at the sight of a stranger, shows the dawning instinct 
to attain safety by flying from that which is unknown, and may be 
dangerous ; and, when it can walk, the terror it manifests if an unfa- 
miliar dog comes near, or the screams with which it runs to its mother 
after any startling sight or sound, shows this instinct further devel- 
Moreover, knowledge subserving direct self-preservation is 
How 


oped. 
that which it is chiefly busied in acquiring from hour to hour. 
to balance its body ; how to control its movements so as to avoid col- 
lisions ; what objects are hard, and will hurt if struck; what objects 
are heavy, and injure if they fall on the limbs; which things will 
bear the weight of the body, and which not; the pains inflicted by 
fire, by missiles, by sharp instruments—these, and various other 
pieces of information needful for the avoidance of death or accident, 
it is ever learning. And when, a few years later, the energies go out 
in running, climbing, and jumping, in games of strength and games 
of skill, we see in all these actions by which the muscles are devel- 
oped, the perceptions sharpened, and the judgment quickcned, a prepa- 
ration for the safe conduct of the body among surrounding objects 
and movements, and for meeting those greater dangers that occa- 
sionally occur in the lives of all.” 
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The foundations of education are thus laid in that acquaint- 
ance with the order of Nature which is immediately indis- 
pensable to niaintain life, day by day, in all circumstances. Na- 
ture, however, only begins the work; she does not complete 
it, but leaves it to be carried out by conscious and systematic 
cultivation. It is only the more obvious and imminent dan- 
gers to life which are guarded against by Nature’s education 
of childhood. To secure protection against the remoter and 
more indirect causes of injury, the mind should be trained in 
relation with natural objects, until thought corresponds accu- 
rately to reality, and life may be more safely committed to in- 
ferences. But it is exactly at this point that primary education 
breaks down. The child is detached from Nature when it en- 
ters the school-room, and is soon lost among the symbols of 
knowledge, instead of carrying still higher the operation of 
making thought the faithful representative of things. 

This kind of mental training is becoming more and more 
urgent. The whole course of modern civilization tends to an 
increasing exposure of human life. Consisting of a develop- 
ment of natural agencies, it involves a constant dealing with 
the destructive forces of Nature. The immense employment 
of machinery driven by resistless power; the vast extension 
of underground life ; the important part played by forces gar- 
nered up in explosive forms; the greatly augmented use of 
heat, and the danger of fire; the vast increase of travel at high 
speed; the multiplication of new occupations which deal with 
deadly products, and develop unexpected dangers; and the 


habits of hurried and headlong action, which are engendered | 


by our tumultuous and warring life—all these are attended by 
an enormous increase of exposure to causes of fatal injury. 

To meet these augmenting perils, we have no corresponding 
mental preparation. The individual is not guarded by an intel- 
ligent and watchful sentiment of self-preservation, and this is 
the only hope. Granted that the true way of enforcing pro- 
tection in the case of these coal-mines is for Government to 
compel the companies to sink a second shaft, should the miners 
have waited for such a horrible catastrophe to secure the ne- 
cessary action? Neither the Government nor the companies 
had the forethought or the care to provide the means of safety; 
and, however much we may denounce them for neglect, they 
will go on with the same policy of indifference. We shall have 
other catastrophes, from other causes, to-morrow, and continu- 
ally; and there will be no escape from them until those most 
interested become capable of intelligent self-defence. 





TABLE-TALK. 


ITHIN the last two years five comedies by Mr. T. W. Robertson, 

of London, have been produced at American theatres. These 

have been “ Ours,” “ Caste,” “School,” “ Play,” and “ Dreams.” As 
these plays are marked by a notable delicacy, refinement, and close 
adherence to ordinary conditions of life, their success, directly in the 
midst of a supposed deterioration of popular taste, and in despite of 
showy rivalries, both in the form of glittering spectacles and salacious 
burlesques, has been the cause of no little critical comment. Mr. Rob- 
ertson’s comedies, however, are a revelation in dramatic art, and 
open to us the beginning of a new era in dramatic literature. Fifteen 
years ago the feebleness of the current play-writing was a matter of 
ceaseless complaint. A new play always implied a weak echo of all 
the stereotyped peculiarities of old English comedy, wedded to an in- 
congruous hodge-podge of modern sensationalism. Symmetry, unity, 
characterization, taste, were qualities almost unknown. The general 
imbecility that marked the efforts of the dramatist arose from the incu- 
bus of tradition. Writers did not see that the old methods were past, 
and had no conception of any thing new. Then all at once, as it seemed, 
began to appear the comedies of Tom Taylor, of Sterling Coyne, of H. J. 
Byron, and of Robertson. The productions of these various writers 
were notably the dawn of a new method, but it has remained for Rob- 
ertson to bring the young blossom to fuller perfection than any of his 
contemporaries, His plays are entirely and freshly distinctive. They 





are not the products of French methods any more than they are of old 
English methods. They lack the dexterity of plot and ingenuity of 
invention manifested in French plays ; but they also avoid their artifi- 
cial characterization, and superficial theatrical make-up of story and 
situation. Robertson’s comedies are distinguished for their entire 
simplicity, their quiet perfection of contemporary portraiture, their 
complete probability of story and incident, the accurate niceties of their 
dialogue, and for the skill with which ordinary incidents are invested 
with a subtle and captivating grace. There is no under-plot, no 
broad comedy, very little eccentric or purely mirthful characterization, 
no farciful situations, nothing boisterous, emphatic, or extravagant. 
There is no imitation. The plays are outcomes from a study of life, 
and not from a study of literature. There is a perfect knowledge of 
the art, whereby minor incidents, and pleasant little surprises, and 
accurate individualities, and spirited interplay of dialogue, are made 
to present a bright, human, and keenly-relishable whole. The actors, 
too, are always en rapport with these comedies. Lost in Shakespeare, 
far at sea with the mellow, broad creations of the old comedy, they 
are perfectly at home in the neat realisms of Robertson. His plays 
are to the drama what Anthony Trollope’s stories are to the novel. 
There is an art with each of these authors deeper than is apparent. 
It is far easier to admire and understand than to imitate them. Their 
skill lies in very subtle touches ; they know how to bring into their 
art the average men and women of the time, and, while keeping them 
real, to make them eminently attractive—and this skill is very rare. 
That both of these authors are the nearest reflex that we have of the 
taste and culture of the period there can be little doubt. And in the 
drama the perception of this taste and culture, the attempt to make 
the stage in reality show “the very age and body of the time, his 
form and pressure,” will result in an era of intellectual activity, we 
think, such as the theatre has not known in many years. 


About four years ago, there was exhibited here—in a collec- 
tion of French pictures—a single one by the renowned Gustave Doré. 
The subject was a half-length group of mountebanks ; and its treat- 
ment was admirable. Since that date, the public has become familiar- 
ized with Doré’s book illustrations ; and so much the keener has been 
the public desire to see something more of him asa colorist. That desire 
is now, in a measure, gratified. At the Somerville Gallery, two of his 
large easel-works are on show—grandiose, masterly, rife with genius. 
Not that they are of equal merit. “Jephthah’s Daughter,” while it 
lacks the originality of ‘ Dante and Virgil,” is monumental rather than 
picturesque in composition, and is extremely crude in handling. The 
hapless virgin, “ bewailing her virginity upon the mountains,” is some- 
what artificially posed as a centre-piece, with one of the seven sorrow- 
ing Jewish maidens leaning in apparently stifled agony upon her 
breast, and the others ranged at almost equal distances, and with per- 
haps too much of balanced order, three on either side. Six of the 
figures stand out in hard relief against the vivid light of sunrise 
in the background ; while, on the contrary, the two at their respective 
corners, on the sward, are flat and need modelling. The flesh tints of 
faces, and hands, and arms, and feet, are all muddy, even with due 
allowance for the shadow wherein they are seen. Very notable also 
are the angular forms, into which the drapery is made to fall, as 
though Gustave Doré had intentionally forsworn the conventional 
flowing line. For the rest, the redeeming qualities are not easily con- 
densed into few words ; but principal among them are predominance 
of feeling and harmony of tone. But, if other such portraitures of 
this Scriptural scene may be imagined, no other painter, since the 
days of Michael Angelo, could have transferred to canvas, with equal 
force, “ Dante and Virgil in the Frozen Regions of Hell.” The two 
poets seem to glide—not to walk or stalk—along the smooth, icy sur- 
face, breaking thrqugh which at intervals crop out ghastly staring 
heads, and nude corpses partially emerged. There is, as it were, a 
spiritual atmosphere brooding over the material horror of this terrific 
limbo; and therefore is it that the red gouts of blood oozing from Car- 
dinal Ruggieri’s skull, under the crunching teeth of Ugolino, do not 
shock one’s sense of fitness. The whole is in keeping—solemn, som- 
bre, mysterious, charged with awe. This exhibition—it contains two 
or three minor manifestations of Doré’s power—is earnestly com- 
mended to the few who are still willing to look beyond the common- 
place. Poetry and painting. still have voices for the appreciative, 
though the thoughtless will ever be titillated by Boucicault’s dabs of sen- 
sationalism, and bow down to the high art of Willems’ satin gowns. 
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In the Land Department at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, there is 
preserved the original of a letter (of which a copy is subjoined) 
written nearly two hundred years ago, and by none other than the 
celebrated William Penn. It appears to be the credentials of an agent 
of the Society of Free-Traders, an organized body of merchants which 
once existed in London, whose objects were to trade with Canada, at 
that period a province of France, and a comparatively unknown 
country. The “Emperor of Canada” was supposed to be a power- 
ful Indian chief : 

“To THe Emperor or CANADA. 

“The Great God that made thee and me and all the world incline 
our hearts to love peace and justice that we may live friendly together 
as becomes the workmanship of the Great God The King of Eng- 
land who is a Great Prince hath for divers Reasons granted to mea 
large Country in America which however I am willing to Injoy upon 
friendly terms with thee And this I will say that the people who 
comes with me are a just plain and honest people that neither make 
war upon others nor fear war from others because they will be just I 
have set up a Society of Traders in my Province to traffic with thee 
and thy people for your commodities that you may be furnished with 
that which is good at reasonable rates And that Society hath their 
President to treat with thee about a future Trade and have joined with 
me to send this messenger to thee with certain presents from us to tes- 
tify our willingness to have a fair Correspondence with thee And what 
this Agent shall do in our names we will agree unto I hope thou wilt 
Kindly Receive him and comply with his desires on our behalf both 
with respect to Land and Trade The Great God be with thee Amen 

“Wma Penn 
“* Partie Taropore LEnnuan 
** Lonpon the 21st of the ffourth month called June 1682.” 


} Secre’s 


This most interesting and curious letter is written on a sheet of 
parchment nearly three feet square. The letters are about an inch 
long and slightly inclined to the right, and all very bold as well as of 
symmetrical form. The first letters of the first and second lines are 
large and highly ornamented in a style which is yet kept up by 
some of our book publishers, who introduce ornamental initial letters 
to chapters and poems in their publications. The signature of Penn, 
then in his thirty-eighth year, is nearly an inch long, with the same 
inclination to the right, but the letters are not quite so bold or grace- 
fully formed as those in the body of this curious document, written 
probably by the secretary, Lehnman. 


A paragraph in the “ Museum,” in a recent number of the 
Journal, has called from a correspondent, “C. W. A. D.,” the fol- 
lowing communication : 

“Sm: I saw in the last issue of your magazine a notice that St. 
Helena was the only place that provided punishment for gossips; but 
allow me to inform you that Scotland took means for the suppression of 
this special evil, and that England likewise looked after scolds and gos- 
sips. 

“** Madam,’ said Dr. Johnson to Mrs. Knowles, ‘we have different 
modes of restraining evil: stocks for the men, a ducking-stool for wo- 
men, and a pound for beasts.’ The London Hvening Post of April 27, 
1745, says: ‘Last week a woman that keeps the Queen’s-Head ale- 
house at Kingston, in Surrey, was ordered by the court to be ducked for 
scolding, and was accordingly placed in the chair and ducked ia the 
river Thames.’ And Gay, in his ‘ Pastorals,’ says: 

* I'll speed me to the pond, where the high stool 
On the long plank o’erhangs the muddy pool ; 
That stool, the dread of every scolding quean.’ 
Indeed, this remedy for evil tongues is so old as to be mentioned in the 
Doomsday Survey of the city of Chester, but was superseded to some 
extent in the seventeenth century, and later by an instrument called 
the branks, which consisted of hoops of metal, with hinges, to pass 
round the head and neck, and a plate within the hoop, projecting in- 
ward, to press upon the tongue and effectually gag it. There is one of 
these in the church of Walton-on-Thames, Surrey, which bears the date 
1663, with the lines: 
‘Chester presents Walton with a bridle, 
To curb women’s tongues that talk so idle.” 
Dr. Wilson, in his ‘ Prehistoric Annals of Scotland,’ mentions the 
branks as an instrument of ecclesiastical punishment for scolds and 
slanderous gossips ; and in the Burgh Records of Glasgow, as early as 
1574, we find mention of the ‘ brankes.’ So St. Helena has not the sole 
preéminence for providing means of quieting a wagging tongue.”’ 


M. Francis Magnard, one of the foremost chroniclers of the 
Parisian press, received a short time since, from London, a curious 














piece of information in respect to “L’homme Qui Rit.” “T cannot vouch,” 
says M. Magnard, “for the infallibility of my informant, as Ido not 
know English.” The correctness of the information will admit of no 
doubt, however, in the minds of our readers, who do know English : 
“Tn the ‘ Travailleurs de la Mer,’ the poet says that the cliff of the 
‘Premier des Quatre’ has just been destroyed by a violent equinoctia] 
gale. He then parenthetically adds, for the edification of his readers 
and to his own greater glory, showing that he possesses also a smat- 
tering of English ( First of the Fourth). It is superfluous to say that 
Frith of Forth is the correct orthography. Now an Englishman of 
letters having seen the proof-sheets of the work, wrote at once to ¥, 
Hugo, to apprise him of the strange error. The answer received from 
the latter—and which the critic affirms he has still in his possession—jg 
extremely characteristic, being a flat refusal to change the passage 
criticised. ‘The meteorological phenomena alluded to in my book. 
says M. Hugo, ‘are the same referred to in the bulletin of the 
Paris Observatory; if, therefore, there be any mistake, or if the name 
be incorrect, the bulletin, and not I, is to blame. A? all events. J d 
not believe there is any mistake.” Were the whole of the enormons 
erudition paraded by M. Hugo in his recent works subjected to such 
close scrutiny, who can tell what queer things would be discovered? 
Although this curious item has already been echoed by the English 
periodicals, we do not deem it improper to reécho it now; but as a 
fact, and not as a mere hearsay. 





Foreign Hotes. 


—— famous collection of jewels and gold medallions, known as the 
Treasure of Tarsus, has lately been purchased by the French emperor 
(at the expense of ten thousand dollars), and presented in his name to 
the Imperial Library of Paris. Originally found by an Armenian, in 
the neighborhood of Tarsus, in Asia Minor, it comprises four magnifi- 
cent gold medallions, some very remarkable jewels, and twenty-three 
gold denarii. Three of the gold medallions bear, in Greek, the name 
of Alexander the Great, and were struck in commemoration of that 
prince, in a town of Asia Minor, about the time of Caracalla, and prob- 
ably by his orders. 

On one of the two, representing on the reverse Alexander, or Cari- 
calla, on horseback, hunting a lion, the head is Alexander’s; while, on 
the other, it is Hercules, still a youth, clothed with the lion’s skin. 

The certainty of Alexander’s portrait may be affirmed by the quan- 
tity of bronze medals of him, struck in Macedonia from the time of 
Caracalla to that of Volusianus, among which a head exactly similar 
bears the name of Alexander, which head likewise corresponds to 
the one which Lysimachus, the general and successor of Alexander the 
Great, placed upon his coins. 

As for the medallion showing the head of Hercules, we must remem- 
ber that this demi-god was held in special veneration by the Greeks, 
and greatly honored by the king in question. It is in this character 
that we find him constantly represented during his lifetime, at which 
epoch kings had not yet acquired the right to place their own likenes 
on coins. 

Caracalla was ambitious of walking in the footsteps of that illustrious 
conqueror, who was the hero of his predilection. 

The third great medallion shows a portrait which, if it is not a por- 
trait of Caracalla himself, presents at least the most striking resem- 
blance to the one observed on all the medals of this emperor struck in 
his maturer years. 

The fourth medallion is of Roman workmanship, and was struck in 
the year of our Lord 230, according to the inscription “‘ Imperator Se- 
verus Alexander Augustus, Pontifex Maximus, Tribunicia Potestate 
VIIII., Consul III., Pater Patri.” 

The ninth tribunician power of Alexander Severus being likewi 
the ninth year of his reign, it was consequently a. p. 230. 

The first medallion weighs . 110# grammes. 

* second * = 100 “ 
i =* 94 on 
“ fourth eo 4 , Sly “ 

Besides their exceeding rarity, the discovery of these large medal- 
lions is a subject of great interest to the learned world, and proves con- 
clusively to our savants that those branches of art were at one time as 
successfully prosecuted, and as well understood, by the ancient Gre¢ ks, 
as ever they were, at any subsequent period, by the Romans. a 

The Treasure of Tarsus, then, is one of the finest numismatical dis- 
coveries that has ever been made, whether we regard beauty of design 
and workmanship, or its perfect state of preservation, and will long be 
admired as one of the richest ornaments in the Medal Cabinet of the 
Bibliothéque Impériale. 
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The turaco, or plantain-eater, of the Cape of Good Hope, is cele- 
prated for its beautiful plumage. A portion of the wings is of a fine 
red color.* This red coloring matter has been investigated by Professor 
Church, who finds it to contain nearly six per cent. of copper, which 
cannot be distinguished by the ordinary tests, nor removed from the 
coloring matter without destroying it. The coloring matter is in fact a 
natural organic compound, of which copper is one of the essential con- 
stituents. Traces of this metal had previously been found in animals 
—for example, in oysters, to the cost of those who partook of them. 
But, in these cases, the presence of the copper was merely accidental ; 
thus oysters that lived near the mouths of streams which came down 
from copper-mines assimilated a portion of the copper-salt, without ap- 
parently its doing them either good or harm. But, in the turaco, the 
existence of the red coloring matter, which belongs to their normal plu- 
mage, is dependent upon copper, which, obtained in minute quantities 
with the food, is stored up in this strange manner in the system of the 
animal. Thus, in the very same feather, partly red and partly black, 
copper was found in abundance in the red parts, but none, or only the 
merest trace, in the black. This example warns us against taking too 
utilitarian a view of the plan of creation. Here we have a chemical sub- 
stance elaborated, which is perfectly unique in its nature, and contains 
a metal, the salts of which are ordinarily regarded as poisonous to ani- 
mals; and the sole purpose to which, so far as we know, it is subser- 
vient in the animal economy, is one of pure decoration. Thus, a pair 
of the birds, which were kept in captivity, lost their fine red color in the 
course of a few days, in consequence of washing in the water which was 
left them to drink, the red coloring matter, which is soluble in water, 
being thus washed out ; but, except as to the loss of their beauty, it does 
not appear that the birds were the worse for it.—Professor Stokes’s Inau- 
gural Address. ¥ 


A correspondent of the French Journal Oficiel writes as follows: 
“About forty years ago, when a large house in Constantinople had 
sunk beneath the level of the soil, an immense series of subterranean 
vaults was discovered, supported by magnificent marble pillars, which, 
judging by their rich decorations, were the work of Greek artists. Un- 
derneath the vaults is a lake of unknown extent, and of considerable 
depth. This mysterious construction, of which history makes no men- 
tion, is supposed to extend under a considerable part of the city. The 
principal entrance, being the only one accessible to visitors, is situated in 
the court-yard of a private palace, the proprietor of which has a boat in 
which he amuses himself sailing about within a hundred yards of the 
entrance. Last month an Englishman, accompanied by a sailor, de- 
sired to explore the lake thoroughly ; having obtained the necessary 
permission, he set forth on his adventurous journey, but never returned, 
he and the sailor having been asphyxiated beyond the reach of help. 
Another Englishman volunteered to go alone in search of them in an- 
other boat with six torches attached to it; for a long time the reflection 
of the torches upon the waters was visible to the onlookers at the 
entrance, until it was lost in the gloom and darkness. After an ab- 
sence of two hours, he returned from his unsuccessful search com- 
pletely exhausted, and nearly choked with the foul air he had inhaled, 
having in his whole course seen the ranges of vaults and pillars uni- 
formly continued. The Turkish authorities have ordered the boat to 
be lifted, and prohibited parties from sailing on the lake, but still per- 
mit the curious to inspect this singular construction at the entrance, 
which reminds the beholder of the architectural wonders of ancient 
Egypt.” 


The prize of twenty thousand francs, offered in the name of the em- 
peror for the best historical work issued recently in France, was finally 
awarded to M. Henri Martin, for his ‘‘ History of France,” by the unan- 
imous decision of the twelve members of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Science, in their meeting of 15th of August, 1869. The Per- 
petual Secretary of the Academy summed up the merits of the work in 
the following terms: ‘* The book of M. Henri Martin may be looked 
upon as a national monument raised to the history of our country. It 
comprises the history of France in all its parts, and presents it in all 
its aspects ; while reviewing them in whole, or exhibiting their minute 
details, their principal features, or their characteristic circumstances, 
whether condensed in pictures, or developed in recitals, he clearly 
shows the different stages through which France has passed, and the 
successive events which have marked the course of her history, and in- 
fluenced her destiny. These events are both correctly and rapidly re- 
lated in his work, and, at the same time, social transformations, diversi- 
ties of manners and laws, and changes of ideas, are therein calmly and 
impartially appreciated throughout the different epochs of the national 
existence, extending over a period of fourteen centuries.” The Impe- 
ial Institute has ratified the decision of the Academy, and pronounced 
the work to be one of great scope and sterling merit, worthy of a place 
among the standard books of the country. 


The destruction of crops by wet weather, at the time of harvesting, 
has annually caused such heavy losses in England that, last year, the 
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Society of Arts offered a gold medal and a purse of fifty guineas for the 
best device for the drying of wet crops. Out of twenty different plans 
submitted, that of Mr. William Alfred Gibbs received the approval of 
the committee, and, from the prominence given to a description of the 
invention by the London 7imes, it appears to be of great value. The 
plan is simply to dry the grain by forcing a current of hot air through 
the sheaves, and the apparatus by which this is effected is cheap and 
simple. Conical sheet-iron tubes, about eighteen inches in height, with 
an opening in the apex and a number of perforations around the base, 
are fixed upon a sheet-iron floor at intervals of eighteen inches, the floor 
forming the cover of a receptacle into which the hot blast is forced by a 
fan. The wet sheaves are placed upon these cones, the hot air is forced 
through them, and, in twenty minutes, the grain is dry without being 
injured. This, of course, increases the cost of the grain, but it seems 
to be the opinion of the awarding committee that it will save enough to 
pay for the expense. 


A new disease of the grape, caused by the ravages of a hitherto un- 
known insect, the Philorera vastatrix, has created great consternation in 
the wine-producing districts of France, where it has done an immense 
amount of damage. This same insect has recently made its appear- 
ance in England, and wherever it is found the vines are destroyed. The 
plants attacked by the insect appear to be sprinkled with fine yellow 
dust, but which the microscope shows to be myriads of this insect. 





Che Museum. 


HE modifications which the human constitution is capable of under- 

going under the influence of external circumstances were well exem- 
plified in the case of the Incas—the dominant race of the ancient Peru- 
vians at the time of the Spanish conquest. The plateaux inhabited by 
this race are included between the limits of about nine thousand to 
eighteen thousand feet above the level of the sea. At this altitude the 
air is so much rarefied, that it is necessary to take a much greater 
volume of it into the chest in order to provide the system with a due 
amount of oxygen. In accordance with this necessity, the Incas had 
very large, square shoulders, and an excessively voluminous chest, 
which is arched and very long, and so increases the size of the trunk 
greatly. In infancy, and during the whole period of growth, the chest 
is developed comparatively irrespective of the growth of other parts. 
The lungs themselves are altered in texture, the air-cells are enlarged, 
and by various means the entire aérating surface is increased.—D’ Or- 
bigny. 


In the works of Sigebert, who wrote in 1089, occurs the following pas- 
sage, descriptive of the effects of an epidemic which prevailed in the mid- 
dle ages: ‘* A pestilent year, especially in the western parts of Lorraine, 
where many persons became putrid in consequence of their inward parts 
being consumed by St. Anthony’s fire. Their limbs were rotten, and 
became black like coal. They either perished miserably, or, deprived 
of their putrid hands and feet, were reserved for a more miserable life.” 
Later authorities say that the unfortunate victims of this malady suffered 
intolerably. The grinding of the teeth, the contortions of the whole 
body, the terrible cries, indicated the most inexpressible agony. They 
complained of a fire under the skin which consumed the muscles and 
separated them from the bones; yet the surface was cold. The air 
was poisoned by the putrid flesh separating from the bones, and the 
arms and legs came off completely from the trunk. This frightful af- 
fection, which was known in France for several centuries, was the Di- 
vine penalty of an ignorance of botany. It was created by eating 
bread made of rye, which had been diseased by a parasitic fungus. 


Science has demonstrated that man is formed of condensed air; that 
he lives on condensed as well as uncondensed air, and clothes himself 
in condensed air; that he prepares his food by means of condensed air, 
and by means of the same agent moves the heaviest weights with the 
velocity of the wind. But the strangest part of the matter is, that 
thousands of these tabernacles formed of condensed air, and going on 
two legs, occasionally, and on account of the production and supply of 
these forms of condensed air which they require for food and clothing, 
or on account of their honor and power, destroy each other in pitched 
battles by means of condensed air.—( Liebig.) 


The mode of human sacrifice among the old Mexicans was to slice 
open the breast and tear out the still palpitating heart, which was then 
put to the lips of the god, after which the priests devoured the victim. 
At the dedication of a single Mexican temple, seven thousand men 
were slaughtered ; and from the years 1486 to 1521, yearly at the great 
sacrificial feasts, from four to five thousand victims were immolated, 
so that the huge pyramid of skulls which stood where the present Mexi- 
can cathedral has been erected, was built up of one hundred and 
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thirty-six thousand 
heads. 


While in botani- 
cal nomenclature the 
name papyrus is ap- 
plied to a whole ge- 
nus of the sedge 
family, in ordinary 
use it is understood 
to apply only to the 
Cyperus papyrus, or 
the papyrus from 
which the Egyptians 
made their paper, 
and which we illus- 
trate in the “ Mu- 
seum ”’ for this week. 
It is now found up- 
on the banks of riv- 
ers in Abyssinia, 
Syria, and Sicily, 
but is believed to be 
extinct in Egypt, 
where it formerly 
abounded—a fact 
which is a striking 
illustration of the 
prophecy of Isaiah: 
“The paper reeds 
by the brooks, by 
the mouth of the 
brooks, .... shall 
wither, be driven 
away, and be no 
more.” The stem 
of the papyrus is 
smooth, triangular 
in shape, and attains 
a height of from 
five to twenty-five 
feet. It bears long 
grassy leaves spring- 
ing from near the 
ground, and its flow- 
ers form small flat- 
tened spikes, of from 
six to eight flowers 
each, clustered in 
great numbers in a 
compound head fif- 
teen to twenty inches 
long, supported at 
its base by a many- 
leaved involucre. 
While, among the 
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Egyptian Papyrus. . 


ancient Egyptians, it 
was used as a medi- 
cine, and for torches, 
candles, boats, sails 
ropes, mats, gar. 
ments, shoes for the 
priests, and many 
other things, it was 
principally as a pa 
per that it was most 
esteemed, and a de. 
scription of the 
method of manufac. 
ture may prove in- 
teresting. The stem, 
according to Pliny, 
was divided, he 
means of a kind of 
needle, into as many 
thin plates or lami- 
ne as its size would 
admit. These were 
placed upon a table, 
and were continually 
moistened with Nile 
water. A layer of 
the papyrus b 
spread over the ta- 
ble the whole length 
of the slips, it was 
covered by another, 
placed transversely, 
and these were after- 
ward subjected to 
pressure. The sheets 
thus formed were 
then hung in the 
sun to dry, and were 
afterward joined to- 
gether. The sheet, 
when made of the 
required length, was 
rolled on a wooden 
roller, the ends of 
which, projecting 
beyond the papyrus, 
were carefully fin- 
ished, and orna- 
mented with balls. 
Pliny states that the 
plant was used as 
food, being boiled, 
roasted, or chewed 
raw, the sweet juice 
only being swal- 
lowed. 
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with the aid of ingenious and labor-saving machinery, enabled to produce in large | **” eens, a ey aaa rare 
quantities, and at the lowest prices, goods beautiful in design and unsurpassed in 
finish, the fineness of which they guarantee to be of sterling purity, U. S. Mint assay. 
A certificate is issued with all articles in silver, for the purpose of protecting pur- 
chasers from imitations of their designs. 
They also continue to manufacture their well-known and unrivalled Nickel-Silver Henri Lecoq 
Electro-Plated Ware, which will last twenty-five years with fair every-day usage. A New Answer To an Otp Rippie. By T. M. Coan, M. D.... 
Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods may be obtained from | Mrs. Stowr’s MisTAKE 
esponsible dealers everywhere. Lesson oF THE AVONDALE CALAMITY 
Trade Mark Trade Mark | Tasie-Tax 


alte for ma Fore1en Notes 


STERLING Silver. Plate GORHAM My | Dem Mipemwet. (imstrated.).< oc ccccccceccccccsececessccccccccce 


New-Enetanp Coast-Scenes. (Illustrated.) 

Herrsuir. By Julia C. R. Dorr 

Are we Cetts or Tevtons? By John Fiske 

On THE Coottne Down or tHE Sun. From the French of 
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[= Applications for Advertising in 
« Appletons’ Journal’? should be addressed 
to Mr. HENRY W. QUIN, at D. Apple- 
ton & Co.’s, 90, 92 & 94 Grand St. 

Advertisements must be handed in two 
weeks before issue. 





GRAND EXPOSITION. 


A. T. Stewart & Co, 


For the Convenience of Strangers, 
HAVE OPENED 


An Hlegant Assortment of 


NOVELTIES, 
Suitable for the Early Fall Trade. 


Consisting of 


PLAIN, FANCY, AND EMBROIDERED 


SILKS, 
DRESS GOODS, 


in all the newest shades of color; 
IRISH AND FRENCH POPLINS, 
Ready-Made Suits, 
Velvet and Cloth Sacques, Cloaks, 


etc., etc., 


BONNET AND SASH RIBBONS, 
Embroideries, Laces, 


A LARGE VARIETY OF REAL 


EAST-INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
Alexandre’s Celebrated Kid Gloves. 
And have also LARGELY REPLENISHED all their 
POPULAR STOCKS, including 
CARPETS, 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 


etc., with fresh goods purchased at Extremely Low 
Prices, at the recent large auction sales, 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., & TENTH ST. 





pues PUBLISHED. 
e 
THE 


GREAT NATIONAL SONG, 


ENTITLED 


“The Starry Flag,” 


Written by H. Millard, Esq., the Author of ‘* Wait- 
ing,” “ Viva L’ America,” &c., &c. 

This beautiful gem is arranged for the Piano, and 
every lover of his country should have a copy. Print- 
ed on heavy Music Paper. Price 10 cents. It is also 
contained in the October Number of HITCHCOCK’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE (now ready). Price 
25 cents. Mailed free on receipt of Price. 

Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher, 24 Beekman St., New York. 


ELGIN WATCHES, 


For Sale by all Dealers. 
HULL’S 


UNEQUALLED 


BAY RUM SOAP. 


The choicest and best Toilet Soap in use. 


Sold by all dealers, and wholesale by the fi 
turers, 32 Park Row, New York. 

















PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


FOR FAMILY USE—NO CHANGE OF LAMPS 
required—A PERFECTLY SAFE ILLU- 
MINATING Oi/—Strictly Pure—No Mixture, No 
Chemicals—W ill not Explode—FIRE-TEST 145 
DEGREES (écing 35 degrees higher than is re- 
quired by U. S. Government)—Unequalled for Bril- 
liancy and Economy—Packed in the celebrated Guar- 
anty Patent Cans. Ask for Pratt's “ Astral,” the 
safest and best Illuminating Oil. Try it. Agents 
wanted in every town. At wholesale and retail by the 
Om House or CHAS. PRATT, 
(Established in 1770,) 
Manufacturers, Packers, and Dealers 
in strictly First-Class Oils, 
108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


Proprietors. 


Box 3050. 


Send for circulars, with testimonials and price-lists. 


A Seven per cent, Gad Loan 


$6,500,000. 





The Kansas Pacific Railway, now in successful op- | 


eration from Kansas City to Sheridan, proposes to 
build an extension to Denver, Colorado. The Gov- 
ernment has granted Three Millions of Acres of the 
finest lands in Kansas and Colorado, which are mort- 
gaged for the security of a loan of 


$6,500,000. 


This Loan is secured in the most effectual manner. 
It represents a road in profitable operation, and will 
open the trade of the Rocky Mountain country and 
connect it with the great markets of the East. It is 
considered to be one of the best loans in the market, 


EVEN BETTER, IN SOME RESPECTS, THAN 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


The loan has thirty years to run, principal and inter- 
est payable in gold, semi-annually, seven per cent. 

The coupons will be payable semi-annually, in either 
Frankfort, London, or New York, and will be free 
from Government taxation. The bonds for the present 
are sold in currency at 96, with accrued interest. 
Circulars, maps, and "pamphlets, sent on application. 


DABNEY, MORGAN & CO., 
53 EXCHANGE pPLace, N. Y. 


M. K. JESUP & CO., 
12 prne street, N. Y, 


BROOKS BROTHERS, 


HAVING REMOVED 


FROM THE 


Corner of Broadway and Grand St. 


SOUTH UNION SQUARE, 


Will continue to keep all articles of 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


MUSICAL BOXES. 


The largest and oldest depot in America. Fresh 
novelties by nearly every steamer. Fine supply of 
fancy goods. Swiss carved goods. Fine gold and 
silver watches. 








M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
No. 680 Broadway, N. Y. 








The Riverdale Institute, 


A Collegiate School for Young Ladies, at Riverdale, on 
the Hudson. This School was established in 1863, 
primarily for the education of the daughters of the 
gentlemen of the neighborhood. Its plans admit a 
limited number of resident pupils, for a thorough mental, 
physical, and Christian training. Its position, near the 
city of New York, is healthy, picturesque, and seques- 
tered. Its appointments are in all respects of the 
highest order. 

Circulars at Messrs. APPLETONS’, 90, 92 and 94 Grand 
Street, or address Mrs. CornNELIA McVicKAR MILLER, 
Principal, Riverdale, N. Y 


MRS. OCDEN HOFFMAN’S 
English and French Boarding and Day School, for 
oung ladies and children, No. 17 West 38th Street, 
New York, will reopen on MONDAY, Sept. 27. 
Letters addressed as above will receive prompt at- 
tention. 





THE ROUND HILL SCHOOL, 


Northampton, Mass., 
Asks the patronage of those who can pay for the advan- 
tages of a ComrorTABLE Home and TxHoroucnu In- 
STRUCTION for their sons. The highest references given. 
A few vacancies yet unfilled. 
Apply to the Principal, 
JAMES F. SPALDING, M. A. 


ST, JOHN'S SCHOOL, SING SING, N. Y. 


Rev. J. Breckenripce Gipson, A. M., Rector. 
(Formerly Mr. Churchill's School.) 
THE NEXT YEAR WILL BEGIN SEPT. azst. 
“*Mr. Churchill earnestly commends the Rev. Mr. 
Gibson to all interested, as worthy of entire confidence, 
and fully competent to continue the School, in all its 
peculiar excellences.”’ 
Since Sine, Aug. 26th, 1869. 


BOARDING SCHOOL, 
Stamford, Conn. 

Mrs. C. E. Ricwarpson, having made arrange- 
ments, will receive a few Pupils as boarders in her fam- 
ily. School will reopen Sept. 22d. 

Circulars can be obtained at Messrs. APPLETONs’, 
90, 92 & 94 Grand St., New York. 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


A First-class Boarding and Day School, delightfully 
situated in grounds admirably adapted for an institution 
of this kind, is near the Sound, and easily accessible by 
car or boat from New York City. 

For home comforts, and educational advantages, 
this school is unexcelled, nothing being omitted which 
contributes health and happiness to the pupils. It is 
specially recommended b he Rt. Rev. A. N. Littie- 
joun, D. D. The Fall Session, 16 weeks, commences 
Sept. st. For circulars,apply to 

J. R. BURWOOD, Principat. 


GARDNER INSTITUTE 
FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
No. 34 West 32D STREET. 
Twelfth year commences Sept. 21st. Number of 
boarding pupils limited. 
Rev. DR. GARDNER, 2 piincinal 
Mrs. C. H. GARDNER, § * ™"°'P2is- 


MORRIS FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
Morristown, N: J. 
A Serect Famiry ScHoot, combining the choicest 
home accommodations with superior educational ad- 
vantages; chief among the latter is a new system of 
teaching, which has been commended in the highest 


terms. Address 
C. G. HAZELTINE, A. M., Princrpat. 


MISS ARMSTRONG’S 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 
No. 25 East Twenty-first St., 
Will reopen on TUESDAY, Sept. 21. 
promptly by letter as above. 


RS. GARRETSON’S English and 
French Boarding and Day SCHOOL for young 
Ladies and Children, No. 58 West Forty-seventh 
Street, will open 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER ar. 


For circulars, apply as above. 


ISS MARY Y. BEAN’S English and 

French Boarding and Day SCHOOL for young 
Ladies, No. 110 West Forty-second Street, reopens 
TUESDAY, September 2x. 


FRENCH INSTITUTE. 
Mile. E. A. DE WAILLY’S French Institute for 
Young Ladies and Children, No. 268 West 42d St., will 
open Sept. 20. Number of boarding pupils limited. 











Address 
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TIFFANY & CO, 
650 & 852 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS. 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
AND 
STERLING SILVER WARE. 
Brenses, Clocks, English and American Plated Ware. 
Dressing-Cases, Fans, Umbrellas, and every variety 
of Paris, London, and Vienna Fancy Goons. 


House w Paris: TIFFANY, REED & CO. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 
No. 180 Broadway, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


GOLD PENS, 


MABIE’S PATENT PENCILS, PEN- 
CASES, DESK-HOLDERS, 
TOOTHPICKS, 

In Gold, Silver, Rubber, Ivory, and Fancy Woods. 


SoLp BY THE LEADING JEWELLERS AND STATIONERS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
AROMATIC 


VEGETABLE SOAP 


ADAPTED TO THE 


IS PARTICULARLY 
DELICATE SKIN OF 


LADIES AND INFANTS. 


Sold by all Dealers in Perfumery and Toilet Articles. 


TARRANT’S 
SELTZER APERIENT. 


A SELTZER SPRING IN EVERY HOUSE. 


Bursting from the German sod— 
Healing Gift of Nature’s God— 

Seltzer’s Fountain flows amain, 
Banishing disease and pain. 

Reproduced by Chemic Art 

Lo, its perfect counterpart ! 

All the elements contained 

In that Fountain, Heaven-ordained, 

Form—in just proportion blent— 

TARRANT’S FAMED APERIENT. 

From a spoonful in the cup 

See Health's well-spring bubble up 

Pure and fresh, as from the sod, 

Bursts the Sparkling Gift of God. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED FOR CASH. 


New 7-octave Pianos of first-class makers for $275 
and upward. New Cabinet Organs for $45 and up- 
ward. Second-hand instruments from $40 to $175. 
Monthly instalments received, and instruments for rent. 

Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway. 


HORACE WATERS. 


H. W. CEAR & CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


And fine Brushes of every description. 
Materials for Grainers and Gilders, 
DRAWING PAPERS, 


Wax Flower Materials, etc. 
M. tram 





Cc. P. STAAB, 26 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 


H. W. GEAR. 


| 








| 


| hood—Two Qualifications to our Admiration of the | 





BISHOP & REIN, 


JEWELLERS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 


OFFER FOR SALE, 


Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Cameos, 


Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 
MOSAICS, 
And other 


FINE JEWELRY AND SILVER-WARE. 
WATCHES of all the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 
Cockspur Street, London. 
We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 


CORAL JEWELRY. te 
BARDOU & SON'S CELEBRATED 


iT) hi 
UNIVERSAL 
, YT YC 
OPERA-GLASS. 
None genuine unless stamped ‘‘ Universal Opera- 
Glass. 

Awarded the first-class medals at the U niversal Ex- 
positions of London, 1862, and Paris, 1855 and 1867. 
SOLE AGENCY AND DEPOT for the UNITED 

STATES, 
FREDERICK TRUMPLER, 


IMPORTER OF OpTicaL Goons, 8 MAIDEN LANE. 


WEDLOCK; 
Or, the Right Relations of the Sexes; 


A Scientific Treatise, disclosing the Laws of Conjugal 
Selection, and showing who may and who may not 
Marry. By the author of ‘New Physiognomy,” 

How to Read Character,” and Editor of the Phreno- 
logical Journal. Price, $1.50. Extra gilt, $2. 

SAMUEL R. WELLS, Pvustisuer, 
389 Broadway, New York. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


A Book which is as readable a asa Novel. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, 


From Augustus to Charlemagne. 
By W. E. H. LECKY, M. A. 
8vo., 500 pages each. Price $6. 
CONTENTS: 
The Utilitarian School—Objections to the School— 
of on Utilitarian Principles— 
Utilitarian Sanctions—Intuitive School—Alleged Di- 
versities of Moral Judgment—Each of the Two Schools 
of Morals related to the General Condition of Society 
—The Order in which Moral Feelings are developed. 
THE PAGAN EMPIRE, 
Stoicism—Growth of a Gentler and More Cosmo- 
politan Spirit in Rome—Rise of Eclectic Moralists— 
The People still very corrupt—Causes of the Cor- 
ruption—Effects of Stoicism on the Corruption of 
Society—Passion for Oriental Religions—Neoplaton- 


THE CONVERSION OF ROME. 

Examination of the Theory which ascribes Part of 
the Teachings of the hated Pagan Moralists to Chris- 
tian Influence—Theory which aie the Conver- 
sion of the Empire to the Evidence of Miracles—The 
Persecution the Church underwent not of a Nature 
to Crush it—History of the Persecutions. 
FROM CONSTANTINE TO CHARLEMAGNE. 

First Consequence of Christianity, a New Sense of 
the Sanctity of Human Life—The Second Conse- 
quence of Christianity, to~teach Universal Brother- 


2 vols. 


Consequence acting 


ism. 


Charity of the Church—The Growth of Asceticism— 
The Saints of the Desert—Decline of the Civic Vir- 


tues—General Moral Condition of the Byzantine Em- | 


pire—Distinctive Excellences of the Ascetic Period~ 
Monachism—Relation of Monachism to the Intellectual 
Virtues—The Monasteries the Receptacles of Learning 
—Moral Condition of Western Europe—Growth of a 
Military and Aristocratic Spirit—Consecration of Sec- 
ular Rank. 

THE POSITION OF WOMEN. 

The Courtesans—Roman Public Opinion much 
purer—Christian Influence—Relation of Christianity to 
the Female Virtues. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
go, 92 & 94 Granp Sr., N. Y. 

Sent /ree by mail to any address in the United 

States, on receipt of the price. 











GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 





The “* Berrian” 
HOUSE-FURNISHING WAREROOMS 


Have just received and offer a complete assortment of 
Fine Cutlery, Silver-plated Ware, Tea Trays, 
STEEL FIRE-IRONS AND FENDERS, 
Plate-Warmers, Coal-Vases, Foot-Warmers, 
and other goods for the Fall and Winter Season. 


REFRIGERATORS AND FLUTING MACHINES, 
Kitchen Furniture & Cooking Utensils 
in every variety, at lowest prices. 

LEWIS & CONGER, 
No. 601 Broadway. 


O’K EEF E’S 


Large Winter head Lettuce 


Messrs. M. O’Keere, Son & Co., the well-known and 
reliable Seed Importers, Growers, and Florists, Roches 
ter, N. Y., having grown and thoroughly tested this 
new variety for the past three years, now offer it to the 
public as a Fine AND VALUABLE acquisition for both 
the market and private garden, as it is ready for use 


full 
THREE WEEKS EARLIER 


than any other variety of Lettuce, except that grown 
under p ten IT WILL STAND THE WINTER WITHOUT 
PROTECTION IN THE COLDEST OF OUR NORTHERN CLI- 
MATES. It forms very large, solid, exceedingly ten 
greenish-yellow heads, the outside leaves being of ; 
brownish tinge. Orders for Seed will be received now, 
to be filled by mail, in sealed packages, at Firry « 
each, and can only be had GENUINE AND TRUE 
at their establishment. Order iumediately of 


M. 0’KEEFE, SON & c0., Rochester, N. ¥, 


‘GASES FOR 
APPLETONS’ JOURNAL. 
READING CASES. 


We have now ready a case, or cover, designed for 
filing, in aconvenient shape, the numbers of AppLet 
Journat. The case will hold thirteen numbers, which 
are readily retained in position by India-rubber band 
This cover keeps the numbers in a form exce 
convenient for rez ading, preserves the pages unsoiled, 
and is a good substitute for binding. When full, the 
older numbers can be laid away for binding, if de 
or other cases procured. Bound in Half Leather, Price 


One Dollar. 
BINDING CASES. 

We have ready a binding case for first volume of 
AppLetons’ JOURNAL, in cloth, gilt back and side. 
Price, 75 cents. 

Either of above mailed, post-free, to any address, on 
receipt of price. 

THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
go, 92 & 94 Grand St., 


PUBLISHERS, 
N. Y. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY D. APPLETON & CO. 


CORNELL’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


The Best. The Cheapest. The Most Popular. 
First STEPS IN GEOGRAPHY...... $o. 
New Primary GEOGRAPHY . 

New INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY 

New GRAMMAR-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 

New PuystcaL GEOGRAPHY (i press). 

This series, so well known to American teachers, 
has been recently revised. The Map Questions have 
been brought in all cases directly opposite the Map to 
which they refer, and have been curtailed sufficiently 
to admit in the Intermediate a well-condensed Sum- 
mary of Physical Geography—and in the Grammar- 
School very full details of the Physical Geography of 
our own country, as well as a simple and practicable 
system of Map-Drawing. The engravings have been 
executed by our best artists; they, as well as the ty- 
pography, will speak for themselves. The magnificent 
Maps are the result of much experiment and labor, ¢o 
which the publishers point with pride as the most 
beautiful specimens in this line of art ever offered to 
the American public. There is scarcely a town or vil- 
lage in this broad land where CornELL’s Geographies 
are not well and favorably known. They have been 
tested in the Public Schools of New York, Brooklyn, 
Baltimore, Charleston, Columbus, Detroit, San Fran- 
cisco, Cleveland, Memphis, and hundreds of the Lead- 
ing Cities of the Union, with the most satisfactory 

sults. 

‘ In New ENGLAND THEIR SUPERIORITY IS UNQUES- 

tioneD. They are already used in One Hunprep 

Towns in Maing, Eicuty-rive Towns in New 

Hampsuire, and nearly Two Hunprep Towns In 

MassacHuseTTs. Look at the Counties: Essex 

County, 13 Towns; Middlesex County, 23 Towns; 

Worcester County, 36 Towns; Hampshire County, 13 

Towns; Hampden County, 11 Towns; Berkshire 

County, 14 Towns; Norfolk County, 13 Towns; Bris- 

tol County, 17 Towns; Franklin County, 23 Towns; 

Plymouth County, 16 Towns; Barnstable County, 13 

Towns; Dukes and Nantucket Counties (all). 

Their rapid introduction in Large Towns and 
Cities is without parallel in the annals of Educational 
Literature. 

Thirty Towns in Connecticut, and twenty-three A 
the thirty-two Towns in Rhode Island, have recently 
adopted this series, and other systems are being super- 
seded by “‘ Cornell” in all directions. 

The works are pronounced to surpass all others— 

. In philosophic arrangement. 

. In the gradual progression of their steps. 

. In presenting one thing at a time. 

. In the adaptation of each part to its intended 

grade of scholarship. 

. In the admirable mode they prescribe for memo- 

rizing the contents of a map. 

. In their explanations and directions for describing 

the natural divisions of the earth. 

. In their judicious selection of facts. 

. In the appropriate and instructive character of 

their illustrations. 
gth. In consistency between maps and text. 

roth. In the introduction into the maps of such places 
only as are mentioned in the book. 

In the clear representation of every fact, and the 
analytical precision with which each branch of 
the subject is kept distinct. 

rath. In being at once practical, systematic, and com- 

plete, philosophical in arrangement, and pro- 
gressive in development of the subject. 

We feel convinced that examination is better than 
recommendation, and therefore have taken but a few 
testimonials from thousands of a similar character: 

Opinions of those who use Cornell. 

“ They are far in advance of all competitors.” —Supt. 
Butktey, Brooklyn Public Schools. 

“Cornell's Intermediate is a perfect text-book. I 
do not see how any improvement could be made in that 
volume.”—Supt. Dory, Detroit (Mich.) Pub. Schools. 

“Your Revised Edition of Cornell’s Geographies 
must certainly satisfy all reasonable expectation.” —Rev. 
Cuas. W. Cusuine, Principal of Seminary, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. 

“Tam glad to find in Cornell a recognition of the 
changes in boundaries, etc., which recent events have 
produced, as well as of late explorations and discov- 
eries. The selection of matter is judicious; the text is 
well condensed, and illustrated with numerous fine en- 
gravings, which will prove exceedingly attractive to the 
learner. The claims of Physical Geography are not 
overlooked. Teachers, who desire in their selection of 
text-books to keep pace with the onward spirit of the 
age, will do well to examine the same.""—E. DANForTH, 
City Supt. of Schools, Troy, N. Y. 

_A Pamphlet setting forth the distinctive features of 
this unequalled Series, and the strongest kind of in- 
ay yg will be mailed, post-paid, to any one apply- 
ing for it. 


MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


Quackenbos’s Arithmetics. 
PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 
MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC... 
PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 
Key TO Practica (for teachers’ use). 
Hicuer ARITHMETIC (in press). 


rth. 








Although but a short time before the Soutien o> 
lic, these Arithmetics have met with most gratifying 
success. They are in exclusive use in a number of the 
public schools of the country, among which we may 
mention, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Syracuse, and Albany. 
They have also been officially adopted by the common 
schools of New York. 

The following points of excellence are claimed for 
this universally popular series : 

1st. Full discussions of many important subjects 
omitted by other authors. 

2d, That they are up to the times, exhibiting the 
commercial usages of the day. 

3d. They are superior to all other arithmetics in the 
exactness and clearness of their definitions, rules, ex- 
planations, and analysis. 

4th. In the attention given to the business matters 
of life—such as Book-keeping, Insurance, Taxes, Se- 
curities, etc., etc. hese are omitted by some authors, 
and only glanced at by others. 

See the following distinguished opinions: 

“They have a more practical bearing than any 
other works on the subject, being in every respect up to 
the times, treating the important branches of Mercantile 
Arithmetic in the most exhaustive manner, and giving 
the pupil a p ion for the busi of life which we 
have elsewhere sought in vain. 

“They meet our wants so entirely, that we should 
be very reluctant to change them for any other Se- 
ries.” —J. W. BuLkiey, Supt. of Schools in the City 
of Brooklyn. 

“Your Practical Arithmetic is the best published.” 
—Prof. GATHRIGHT, Summerville, Miss. 

“*I prefer your Arithmetics to all others.” —Prof. 
Hunter, Athens, Ga. 

“The best I have ever seen.”—Dr. BEEAKER, 
Unionville, S. C. 

“I never saw the equal of your Practical.”—Prof. 
Topp, Edgartown, Mass. 

“They are an improvement on all other works.” — 
Prof. Norettinc, Waynesboro’, Pa. 

“They seem to have xo defects.""—Prof. BRUNNER, 
Hiawassee College, Tenn. 

To these might be added certificates, equally as sat- 
isfactory, from hundreds of practical teachers in every 
State in the country. We prefer to submit our books, 
however, to personal examination. We desire that the 

passed through an unrelenting criticism. Then wi 
their excellence appear. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPO- 
SITION. 
By G. P. Quackenbos, LL. D. 
QvAcKENBOS’s PrimMARY GRAMMAR 
on ENGLISH GRAMMAR y 
= First Lessons In COMPOSITION. 0.90 
* Course or Comp. & RHETORIC. 1.75 

QuvackEnsBos’s GRAMMARS have met with most flat- 
tering success. They give general satisfaction. The 
First Book (or Primary) awakens the interest of the 
child, teaching him to think and to understand, and giv- 
ing a direct practical application to every abstract prin- 
ciple. 

QUACKENBOS’s ENGLISH GRAMMAR is one of his 
most successful productions. Every teacher knows 
how much is gained by a judicious arrangement of 
topics, an inductive advance from what is known to 
what is unknown. This is Mr. Quackenbos’s great 
forte—as exhibited in all his school-books, and particu- 
larly in this Grammar. For instance, he approaches 
definitions by means of preliminary illustrations, which 
make their abstract language intelligible while it is in 
process of learning. So, instead of reserving the Rules 
of Syntax, he introduces them as they are needed, in 
connection with etymological parsing. 

QvuacKENBOS’s Composition and his ComposITIion 
AND RHETORIC are known to every teacher, and, at this 
late day, need no further advertisement. They have no 
successful competitor in the American market. 

The following well-known teachers, among others, 

the G the best now before the public : 
Prof. CLirrorD, Northern Indiana College. 
P. H. Hutcuinson, Supt. of Schools, Weston, Vt. 
Erastus Everett, late Pres. Coll. of New Orleans. 
Geo. S. KELLENBERGER, Princ. of Schools, Alton, Ill. 
H. A. Dearporn, A. M., Princ. Clinton Liberal Inst. 
T. Kesster, Princ. of High School, Allentown, Pa. 
Gero.O. Hopkins, Princ. Acad. ,S. Woodstock, Conn. 
Rev. G. R. Moors, Pres. Fem. Coll., Lyons, Iowa. 
W. R. Puan, Princ. Union Schools, New Phila., O. 
Rev. James Gitmour, Princ. Ballston Spa Acad. 
The Rhetoric and First Lessons in Composition 
have almost entirely superseded every other on the same 
subject, and are confessedly the most thorough and 
practical. By the last Regents’ Report it appears that 
113 Academies of the State of New York use Quack- 
ENBOS’s RHETORIC, while only 38 use all other text- 
books on the subject put together. 

HISTORY. 

Quackensos’s ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF THE 


Unitep STATES 
QuvackEnsos’s ScHooL History OF THE UNITED 








y 


2.00 

In Quackenbos’s ELEMENTARY History the wants 

of Primary Schools have been consulted. A perspicu- 
ous style, a natural arrangement, and short sentences 
embodying a single fact, will be found the chief charac- 


teristics of the work. Truthful anecdotes are inter- 





spersed throughout. To please the eye of the young, 
as well as awaken thought, numerous engravings, ex- 
ecuted in the finest style of the art, have been intro- 
duced. A number of new and beautiful maps have 
been added, and the whole has been brought down to 
the summer of 1868. 

The advantage claimed for the ScHoot History 
over others of the same class is, the interest with which 
the subject is invested. The student turns to his his- 
tory lesson in this volume as a recreation rather than a 
task. The style, clear and simple, yet dignified, for- 
cible, and often eloquent, inspires the learner with ‘a 
love of the subject and a taste for historical reading in 
general. 

These Histories commend themselves to the people 
of the whole country. They are eminently fair on all 
questions of religion and politics ; eschewing all preju- 
dices, they carefully avoid any attempt to bias the young. 

They are everywhere used, and everywhere com- 
mended. They are the text-books officially adopted 
and in use by the States of California, Missouri, and 
West Virginia; the cities of Baltimore, Cleveland, New 
Orleans; Lexington, St. Paul, Syracuse, etc. Hosts 
of rec lations published in our Circular. 

Teachers will consult their interest and that of their 
pupils by examining these works. 


SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


ner ay NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
OUMANS’S CHEMISTRY 
Hux ey and Youmans’s PuysioLocy 

QUACKENBOs’s NATURAL PutLosopny has uniformly 
been pronounced THE BOOK on Physical Science by 
those who have used it. We are very solicitous of se- 
curing a careful comparison of it with the best works 
now published. 

Youmans’s CHEmistry has passed through /i/ty edi- 
tions. It en rewritten, and is now really a new 
work. Itis uptodate. It is not encumbered 4 tech- 
nicalities. Its statements are clear, compact, and forcible. 

Hux ey and Youmans’s Puysio.ocy is an origi 
work, not — from other authorities, but an au- 
thority in itself. Of this treatise the celebrated Pro- 
fessor, Dr. Flint, says: ‘‘ In matter and style I think it 
excellent; dy far the best work of the kind I have 
ever seen.” is work is destined to be the standard 
in all institutions of a high grade. For further testi- 
mony, we refer to our Descriptive Catalogue and Cir- 
culars, which we think contain convincing proofs of, 


their superiority. 
LATIN. 


Harkness’s Inrropuctory Latin Boox..... .- $1.25 
= ELEMENTS OF LATIN GRAMMAR.... 1.25 
Latin GRAMMAR 
Latin READER ++ 1.50 
INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE... 1.50 
First Greek Book 


This series has received the unq ce 
tion of many of the most eminent classical professors 
and teachers in our country, and is already in use in 
every State of the Union, and, indeed, in nearly all our 
leading classical institutions of every grade, both of 
school and college. Each volume, as it Res issued from 
the press, has been received with a degree of enthu- 
siasm unsurpassed in our experience with text-books. 
The publication of the series marks, it is believed, an 
era in the classical education of our country. They are 
rapidly displacing all others in the best schools and col- 
leges in this country, and teachers and school-officers 
are earnestly urged to examine them critically before 
adopting a series for their institutions. We feel con- 
vinced they furnish a better course of elementary 
sical instruction than can elsewhere be found in our 
language. 

A few Distinguished Opinions: 

“The best Latin Grammar I have seen.”—Prof. 
WaApDELL, University of Ga. 

** His books have no equal in this country.””—Rev. 
B. Szars, D. D., LL. D., Brown University. 

“* The best text-books known to us.””—Prof. Goop- 
nug, Harvard College, Ala. 

“*I use Harkness’s text-books because they are the 
best.”"—Prof. Dunkin, East Alabama College. 

** Harkness’s First Greek is unusually attractive.” — 
President S. H. Taytor, LL. D., Andover, Mass. 

These are selected from over one thousand similar 
recommendations. 

{Specimen copies of any of the above works will 
be mailed post-paid, to teachers and school-officers on 
receipt of one-half the retail price. 





A 





Teachers, Superintendents, and school-officers are 
ctfully invited to address us on matters connected 
with the introduction and use of our publications. Im- 
mediate attention will be given to any letters or orders 
with which we are abd g and the most satisfactory 
terms will be made for introduction. A Descriptive 
CATALOGUE embracing all our reliable and popular 
text-books will be mailed, postage prepaid, on application 
tous. Persons ordering are requested to be particular 
to give their post-office address in full. 

Consulting the convenience of Teachers, Superin- 
tendents, and school-officers, we have established an 
Educational Department for their special use, and all 
visiting New York are cordially invited to call and ex- 
amine our extensive assortment of Text-Books . 
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WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Tue # Prate Watcues 
MADE BY THE 


American Watch Co. of Waltham, Mass. 


Are by far the best Watches made in the United 
States, and unsurpassed anywhere for Beauty, 
Finish, or Fine Time-keeping Qualities. 


In this country the manufacture of these fine-grade 
Watches is not even attempted except at Waltham. 


THESE WATCHES ARE NOW MADE TO 
WIND AT THE STEM. 
For sale by Watch-Dealers generally 





T.B. BYNNER & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 


Agency for American Watches, 
DIAMONDS, SEAL RINGS, 
And every variety of 
FINE JEWELRY, 

No. 189 BROADWAY, 

T. B. Bynner, eusene on » 

F. F Guns —® NEW YORK. 
Price Lists sent on application. 


The Ganster 


COMPLETE GAS WORKS, 


This apparatus has been in practical operation for 
three years; fully tested as to its efficiency and econo- 
my for supplying Public Buildings and Private Resi- 
dences with a uniformly good and a "op light, and 
proves to be equal to all the require’ 

CAUTION.—Our appar 
and for sale as below. No 
same, or a similar principle, w 
varying light, in open or Argana 
THE USE OF ARTIFICIAL 





nufactured 

ted on the 

atees an un- 

s,s WITHOUT 
LAT. 


Testimonials from well-known citizens of the high- 
est character, who have the works in use, may be seen 
at the 


Office of the Manufactory, 
155 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORE. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


HAVE JUST READY: 
is ONING POWER OF ANI- 


ALS. y the Rev. Joun Setsy Watson, 
M. A., M. R. S. L. One vol., ramo. Cloth. 
472 pp. Price $3.00. 

The object of this book is to show that the inferior 
animals, or many of them, have a portion of that reason 
which is possessed by man. This argument is enforced 
by a vast number of authentic and entertaining anec- 
dotes, illustrating the general intelligence of animals, 
their judgment, sagacity, power of communicating 
thoughts, moral feelings, sense of justice, etc. 
Il.—PHOSPHORESCENCE ; or, the Emission 

of Light by Minerals, Plants, and Animals. By T. 
L. Purrson, Member of the Chemical Society of 
Paris. One vol., 16mo, 210 pp. Price $r. 75. 
The author says: “I have brought forward in the 
resent volume every case of phosphorescence which it 
en been in my power to obtain, after seeking for and 
studying the phenomenon in the whole domain of Na- 
ture. * * * ‘Phosphorescence, whether manifested 
by the glow-worm, the Bologna stone, a fungus, or a fall- 
ing star, is generally looked upon as an unexplained 
and mysterious production of light. I hope, neverthe- 
less, that I have been able to extricate it a little from 
the obscurity in which it has hitherto been enveloped.” 
IIL—NEW YORK ILLUSTRATED; wn- 
taining Illustrations of Public Buildings, Street 
Scenes, and Suburban Views. Elegantly printed 
on tinted paper, and bound in an Illustrated Cover, 
printed with a tint. Containing a Map, and gen- 
eral Strangers’ Guide. Price, so cents. 

This is the most completely illustrated book of the 
city of New York ever issued, and, while valuable as an 
elegant memento of the city to stran visiting it, it 
also is of great service as a guide, both as regards the 
town proper, and the principal suburban places. 

Either of the above sent free, by mail, to any 

address in the United States, on receipt of the price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 

90, 92 & 94 Granv St., New Yorx. 








Lady's Trousseau “C” for $2<50, 





6 Musuw CHeEMIsEs,.. 

6 LinEN s 

Parrs Musiin Drawers 
” LinEN ” 

3 Pratn Corton Sxirts, 

Tuckep “ - 


“ “ “ 


Emsr’p - 

FLANNEL Skirts, Emer’. 
Corset Covers 

3 Dressinc Sacgugs,.......... 
Devawwe Rose ve CHAMBRE, 


6 
6 
6 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
I 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit may be had upon application, or will be sent C. O. D by 
Express. Every article is made in the best manner, and from the best materials. Complete directions for Self. 
measurement sent by mail, if desired. 

LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING DEPARTMI NT, 
LORD & TAYLOR, 


Nos. 461, 463, 465 & 467 BROADWAY, corner of Grand St. 
Nos. 255, 257, 259 & 261 GRAND STREET, corner of Chrystie St 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


HAVE RECENTLY ADDED TO THEIR BINDERY DEPARTMENT 


The Manufacture of 


BLANK BOOKS 


DAY BOOKS, SALES BOOKS, 
CHECK BOOKS, CASH AND RECEIPT BOOKS, 
PASS BOOKS, MEMORANDUM BOOKS. 


Orders for any Special Sizes, or Styles of Ruling or Paging, executed with dispatch. 


Banks, Insurance Companies, and Merchants are invited to examine the quality ot our work, which for excellence 
style of finish, and durability, is unexcelled. 


SALES AND SHOW ROOMS, 
(Seconp Ftoor.) Nos. 90, 92 & 94 Grand Street, N.Y. 


et Rtg JOURNAL 


AppLeTons’ JOURNAL is published weekly, and consists of thirty-two quarto pages, each number attractively 
illustrated. Its contents consist of serial Novels and short Stories, Essays upon Literary and Social Topics, 
Sketches of Travel and Adventure, and papers upon all the various subjects that pertain to the pursuits and recre 
ations of the people, whether of town or country. 


PRICE 10 CENTS PER NUMBER, OR $4.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR TWELVE OR SIX MONTHS. 
A ppletons’ Fournal and either Harper's Weekly, Harper's Bazar, Harper's Magazine, Putnam's Magazine, 
or the Galaxy, y one year, on receipt of $7.00. 
The Publication of the JourNAL began April 3, 1869. Second volume commenced with No. 21, August 
2tst. Back numbers cam always be supplied. Subscriptions will be dated from the beginning of the current vol 
ume, unless otherwise directed. 


TERMS FOR CLUBS.—Any person procuring Five Yearly Subscriptions, and remitting $20, will 
be entitled to a copy for ome year GRATIS. va . ; f 

Any one procuring Ten Subscriptions, and remitting $40, will be entitled to select as premiums the following: 
any two volumes of “ Appletons’ Annual Sota ” (price $x0) ; any five of Louisa Miihlbach’s Novels, bound 
in cloth (price $10); the “‘ Comprehensive Dictionary of the Bible,” and Bickmore’s “ Travels in the East 
Archipelago” (price $10); any five volumes of Appletons’ Illustrated Library of Romance, bound in cloth 
$10); the Works of Charles Dickens, bound in cloth (price $10.50) ; the Waverley Novels, bound in cloth (price 
$10.50); or other books im our Catalogue, published by us, bound in cloth, or paper, amounting at retail price to 
$10. The books to be sent by express, at the subscriber's expense. _ : : 

Any one procuring Tutrty Subscriptions, and remitting us $120, will be entitled, as premium, to “‘ The Amen- 
can Annual Cyclopedia,” price $40; or to books, in cloth or paper, at retail prices, to this equivalent. 

THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPZDIA, edited by Georce Ruiptey and Cuas. A. Dana, 16 vols., vo, 
cloth, price $80, will be given to =| = sending 50 Subscribers, and remitting $200. . 

The postage within the Uni States, for the JouRNAL, is 20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi- early, or 
quarterly, in advance, at the office where received. Subscriptions from Canada must be accompanied with 20 cents 
additional, to prepay the United States postage. New York City subscribers will be charged 20 cents per annum 
additional, which will prepay for pomp and delivery of their numbers. - 

In remitting by mail, a post-office order or draft, payable to the order of D. Appleton & Co., ——— to 
bank-notes, as, if lost, the order or draft can be recovered without loss to the sender. In ordering the JoURNAL, 
the name should be clearly given, with the post-office, county, and State, in full. : 

ApPLeTONS’ JOURNAL is also issued in Montuty Parts, price 50 cts. each, or $4.50 per annum, in advance 

Reading Cases for AprLeToNS’ JOURNAL, arranged to hold thirteen numbers. In half leather, price $1.00. 
Binding Case for vol. x, cloth, gilt, price 75 cents. Mailed post-free on receipt of price: : 

«,* We beg leave to state that we will return rejected articles without unnecessary delay, but that we 
cannot undertake to be responsible for manuscripts submitted for publication in the Fournal. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Nos. 90, 92 & 94 Grand St., New York. 


LEDGERS, 
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